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e Palestine 

Two and a half hours after the British Mandatory 
administration in Palestine came to an end, the second 
special session of the General Assembly—called to con- 
sider further the future government of Palestine—was 
adjourned by President Arce. 

During those final hours, the Assembly authorized 
the appointment of a United Nations Mediator, who 
would offer his good offices to arrange for the operation 
of common services in Palestine, protect the Holy Places, 
and promote a peaceful adjustment of the future situa- 
tion. But the Assembly failed to obtain the necessary 
majority vote to establish a temporary regime for 
Jerusalem. Then, after having relieved the Palestine 
Commission of further exercise of its responsibilities, 
the Assembly adjourned (see page 431). 


e@ New Truce Resolution 

On May 15, the day after the General Assembly 
adjourned, the Security Council met to consider the 
armed intervention of the Arab states in Palestine. Com- 
inunications with the Truce Commission in Jerusalem 
were extremely difficult, but it was clear from the frag- 
mentary reports available that military action on an ever- 


increasing scale was developing in the Holy Land. To get 


information, on May 18 the Council sent questionnaires 
to all the parties directly concerned: to the seven states 
members of the Arab League, to the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee, and to the “Jewish authorities in Palestine.” The 
answer were received by May 24. This action was fol- 
lowed on May 22 by a resolution calling for a truce and 
cease-fire by one o'clock in the afternoon of May 24. 
On May 24 it granted the request of the Arab states for 
an extension of the time limit and fixed this at 48 hours 
(see page 437). 


e@ Indonesia 

Amid the complicated political negotiations under 
way at the Netherlands-Indonesian Conference at Batavia. 
the Committee of Good Offices sponsored a mercy flight 
on May 18. To help combat an epidemic of dysentery in 
Southwestern Sumatra, a team of two Indonesian phy- 
sicians, three nurses, and a shipment of medical supplies 
for the stricken area were flown in the Committee’s plane. 
The Committee’s military observers had reported the 
epidemic, and their reports in turn had been relayed to 
Netherlands and Indonesian health authorities and to the 
International Red Cross. The mission required both air 
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and overland transportation and the co-operation of both 
Netherlands and Republican authorities. The medical 
supplies were provided by the Republican Government 
and the Indonesian Red Cross. 

Meanwhile practically daily meetings of the four 
main committees of the Netherlands-Indonesian Con- 
ference and their sub-committees have been dealing 
with the projected political agreement between the two 
Governments. The Conference is continuing. 


e Czechoslovakia 

The Security Council on May 24 rejected the proposal 
to appoint a sub-committee to receive or hear evidence, 
statements, and testimony regarding the situation in 
Czechoslovakia. This action was preceded by a vote on 
whether the proposal was procedural and would thus 
require the affirmative votes of any seven members of 
the Council—not necessarily of all five permanent mem- 
bers. Eight members considered the proposal a matter 
of procedure, but the U.S.S.R., a permanent member, 
voted against, and so did the Ukrainian S.S.R. Alexandre 
Parodi, of France, the President, who had abstained, 
then ruled that the proposal had been determined as 
substantive. The ruling was challenged by Argentina, 
but it was upheld when only six members voted against 
it, one short of the necessary majority. The proposal 
was then put to vote. Nine members voted for, but it 
failed to pass since the U.S.S.R. again cast a negative 
vote. Before adjournment a new proposal was presented 
by Argentina. 


e Korea 

Nine observation groups of the United Nations Tem- 
porary Commission on Korea observed the elections in 
South Korea on May 10. A group went to each of the 
provinces. The Commission also heard the views of two 
political figures who had participated in a conference 
held in North Korea and sponsored by the Peoples’ 
Committee, a governmental organ in the U.S.S.R. zone 
of occupation. The Commission then left for Shanghai 
where it reviewed the reports of its observation groups, 
and began preparing its report. Originally it had in- 
tended to do this in Tokyo, but United States authorities 
in Japan advised that they were unable to provide the 
necessary accommodation. 


e Balkans 
For the first time an observation group of the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans has been 
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permitted to cross the frontier from Greece into the ter- 
ritory of one of its northern neighbors to investigate 
an alleged frontier incident. This occurred on April 
29 when the Alexandroupolis observation group crossed 
the Evros River and conducted an inquiry at which 
Bulgarian officers gave evidence (see page 456). 


e ECE 

“We all have a feeling that there is a genuine willing- 
ness to co-operate in a friendly way for the solution of 
the problems which ECE is committed to solve.” With 
these words Chairman Anders Frighagen (Norway) 
closed the third session of the Economic Commission for 
Europe at Geneva on May 8. Several measures designed 
to speed post-war-recovery in Europe were adopted at the 
session, which also reached unanimous agreement on 
such controversial questions as intra-European trade 
and the relations of ECE with Germany (see page 445). 


@ International Monetary Fund 

The sale during April of exchange in the amount of 
$3.4 million to Denmark, and $2.5 million to Norway 
has been reported by the International Monetary Fund. 
This brings total sales of exchange to these two members 
of the Fund to $10.2 million and $5 million respectively. 
The total transactions of the Fund for the fourteen 
months of operation have amounted to the equivalent of 


$606,045,000. 


@ International Bank Mission 

Robert L. Garner, Vice-President of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, is making a 
six weeks’ tour of several European countries, according 
to a recent announcement from Washington. Mr. Gar- 
ner, who is accompanied by two other officials of the 
Bank, will study at first hand the economic and finan- 
cial position of various European countries. 
e Sugar Production from Wood 

A new process for the production of sugar from 
wood, on an economical basis, has been discovered in 
Finland. This was disclosed at a recent conference on 
forestry chemistry, held at Geneva under the combined 
auspices of the Economic Commission for Europe and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization. At this meet- 
ing scientists also learned that lignin, now considered a 
waste product, might soon be converted into a useful 
substance by treatment with chemicals at high tempera- 
tures and pressures. The meeting studied reports on the 
possible use of lignin as a fertilizer. 


e Aid for D.P. Students 

A plan to enable students who are displaced persons 
to pursue their studies with funds contributed by the 
university undergraduates of the world was presented 
to the Preparatory Commission of IRO at its recent 
meeting in Geneva. The plan was proposed by Joseph 
Schneider, the Belgian representative, who said that 
such a scheme had been adopted in Belgium. 

It calls for the distribution to students of subscription 
forms which they will, in turn, distribute among their 
families and friends. Every student will be asked to 
distribute twenty forms, each calling for a minimum 
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donation of 50 Belgian francs. Mr. Schneider said that 
if the scheme is 100 per cent successful, it is estimated 
that the amount collected would maintain 10,000 refugee 
students now in Europe for four years. Such a fund 
might also be used for the creation of special chairs for 
refugee professors, the establishment of scholarships for 
specially gifted students, and other similar purposes. 

Several representatives supported the proposal, and 
it was decided to request the Executive Secretary of IRO 
to bring the plan to the attention of member govern- 
ments. 


e@ UNICEF 


The International Children’s Emergency Fund has sent 
a team of specialists to Germany to report on the needs 
of children there, prior to the Fund’s consideration of 
requests for aid which have been received from the 
military commanders of the British and United States 
zones of occupation. The specialists are Dr. Arnold P. 
Meiklejohn, of Edinburgh University, a nutritionist of 
international repute; Dr. Carl Raiha, noted Finnish 
pediatrician; and Spurgeon M. Keeney, an American 
sociologist who has had extensive experience in the 
administration of postwar relief programs in Europe. 

By recent action of the Executive Board of ICEF, 
the commanders of the occupation zones in Germany 
have been accepted as authorities for requesting aid 
from the Fund for children in Germany. The two re- 
quests which have already been made—and any further 
requests—will be considered on the basis of the needs 
of children in those zones, in relation to the needs of 
children in other countries. 

In a recent statement, ICEF announced that this policy 
has been followed from the inception of its operations 
in deciding which children are to receive aid, since the 
Fund, with its present meagre resources, cannot help all 
or even a large part of those who are in urgent need. 


e Aid for China’s Children 

UNICEF has begun its supplies of food to children 
in China. A shipment of 320,000 pounds of dry whole 
milk was sent recently as part of the initial $1 million- 
worth of supplies approved by the Fund’s Executive 
Board for child relief in China. Distribution centers at 
Shanghai, Nanking, Tsientin, Peiping, Canton, and Tsing- 
tao will get this initial shipment. Altogether, $7 million 
has been allocated by the Fund for child aid programs in 
China. 





Note to Editors 


The numbered photographs appearing in this 
issue of the BULLETIN are official United Nations 
photographs. Glossy prints are available free of 
charge, for publication purposes only. All requests 
should quote the number of the photograph, and 
should be addressed to the Visual Information 
Section, Department of Public Information, United 
Nations, Lake Success, New York, U.S.A. 
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Assembly Authorizes Mediator for Palestine 
“We Have Done What We Could”— President Arce 


I PALESTINE, at one minute after midnight on the 

morning of May 15, the 26-year-old British Manda- 
tory administration came to an end. Immediately after- 
wards, a proclamation by Jewish authorities of a new 
state came into effect—and Arab armed forces advanced 
into the Holy Land. 

Meanwhile at Flushing Meadow—-where the clock in 
the Assembly Hall registered 6:01 p.m.—the representa- 
tives of 58 nations were concluding their debate on the 
future government of Palestine. 

For more than two hours after the Mandate had ex- 
pired, the Assembly remained in session. Before it were 
the report and draft resolutions submitted by its First 
Committee. One of these resolutions called for the ap- 
pointment of a United Nations Mediator—to be chosen by 
a committee of the Big Five—who would use his good 
offices with the communities in Palestine to arrange for 
the operation of common services, to assure the pro- 
tection of the Holy Places and religious buildings, and 
to promote a peaceful adjustment of the future situa- 
tion of Palestine. The other draft resolution before the 
Assembly proposed to entrust the protection of Jeru- 
salem and its inhabitants temporarily to the responsibil- 
ity of a United Nations Commissioner—who would act 
under the authority of the Trusteeship Council. 

The arguments for and against these proposals pro- 
longed the session. As rumors circulated within the Hall 
of new developments in the Holy Land—now that the 
Mandate was a thing of the past—the representatives 
spoke, their remarks limited to five minutes in an effort 
to save time. 

At last, by a vote of 31 to 7, with 16 abstentions, the 
Assembly approved the resolution calling for the ap- 
pointment of a Mediator for Palestine. But the proposal 
establishing a temporary regime for Jerusalem failed to 
obtain the necessary two-thirds majority. 


Sub-Committees Established 

Prior to these last-minute attempts at settlement, 
weeks—and scores of meetings—had been devoted to 
a minute examination of all aspects of the Palestine 
Question. 

On April 19, the Assembly had referred the further 
consideration of Palestine’s future government to its 
First (Political and Security) Committee, which de- 
bated at length a United States draft trusteeship agree- 
ment, circulated as a working paper. 

The First Committee’s debates showed conclusively 
that it would be impossible to muster a two-thirds vote 
in favor of the United States proposals for trusteeship. 
Then, on May 3, the United Kingdom representative 
had proposed a temporary provisional regime—a “neu- 
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tral authority” to hold assets, further mediation, and 
work toward a final solution. 

Finally, on May 4, the Committee established a sub- 
committee which—in the light of the situation in Pales- 
tine and taking into account all suggestions made in 
the course of the Committee’s debate—would formulate 
a proposal for a provisional regime in Palestine. It was 
also to take into account whether such a proposal was 
likely to commend itself to the Jewish and Arab com- 
munities; whether it could be implemented and made 
workable; and its approximate cost. This body became 
known subsequently as Sub-Committee 9 (the preceding 
eight sub-committees having functioned at earlier As- 
sembly sessions). The Sub-Committee consisted of the 
officers of the First Committee and representatives of Ar- 
gentina, Belgium, Canada, China, Guatemala, India, the 
U.S.S.R., and the United States. 

Another sub-committee was established on May 11 
to deal with the question of “further measures for the 
protection of the City of Jerusalem and its inhabitants.” 
This body, Sub-Committee 10, was to consult with the 
Arab Higher Committee and the Jewish Agency. 

Reporting back on May 13, Sub-Committee 9 sub- 
mitted a draft resolution calling for the appointment 
of a United Nations Mediator. This was a modification 
of a proposal initiated in the Sub-Committee by the 
United States for the appointment of a United Nations 
Commissioner. The Mediator was, according to the 
resolution, to use his good offices: to arrange for operat- 
ing common services necessary to safeguard the Pales- 
tine population; to assure the protection of the Holy 
Places, religious buildings, and sites; and to promote a 
peaceful adjustment of the future ‘situation. He was 
also to co-operate with the Truce Commission appointed 
by the Security Council, and invite, as he saw fit, the 
assistance of appropriate specialized agencies and non- 
political and humanitarian organizations such as the 
International Red Cross. 

The draft resolution likewise called for the suspen- 
sion of the Palestine Commission, as of June 1, from 
further exercising its responsibilties. 


United States Position 

Following the submission of this draft resolution, Dr. 
Philip Jessup explained the United States viewpoint. It 
had not been possible in the time left to devise a peace- 
ful solution acceptable to both parties. The Jewish 
Agency representatives would not agree to any solution 
which failed to guarantee the establishment of a Jew- 
ish state—and in this they were supported by a number 
of delegations. The representatives of the Arab Higher 
Committee—also supported by a number of delega- 
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New United Nations Personalities in Palestine 


Two officials—a United Nations Mediator for Pal- 
estine and a Special Municipal Commissioner for 
Jerusalem—have now been appointed in accordance 
with decisions taken by the General Assembly at its 
second special session. 

Meeting on May 20, the representatives of the 
permanent members of the Security Council—sitting 
as a committee of the Assembly—unanimously ap- 
pointed Count Folke Bernadotte as United Nations 


Mediator for Palestine. 


Count Bernadotte is 
President of the Swed- 
ish Red Cross. A 
nephew of King Gus- 
tav V of Sweden, he 
was born in Stock- 
holm in 1895. After 
completing his early 
education. Count Ber- 
nadotte attended and 
graduated from the of- 
ficers’ military train- 
ing school of Karlberg. 
In 1933, he represent- 
fed his country at the 
Chicago Century of 
Progress Exposition; 
and during the New 
York World’s Fair in 1939-40, he acted as Commis- 
sioner General of the Swedish Pavilion. 

A vice-chairman of the Swedish Red Cross during 
the war, Count Bernadotte aided in the exchange of 
disabled British and German war prisoners, a service 
described by Foreign Minister Anthony Eden as “a 
major humanitarian effort.” 

In April 1945, Count Folke Bernadotte played a 
brief, spectacular role as intermediary between Hein- 
rich Himmler and the United Kingdom and the 
United States in what was the Nazis’ most definite 
(although an unsuccessful) bid for peace up to that 
time. 

The new Mediator is to use his good offices to 
arrange for the operation of common services in 





Palestine; assure the protection of Holy Places and 
religious buildings and sites; and “promote a peace- 
ful ‘adjustment of the future situation in Palestine.” 
He is also to co-operate with the Truce Commission 
of the Security Council. 

The Mediator will receive $26,000 a year, a salary 
equal to that paid to the President of the International 
Court of Justice. 

Meanwhile, on May 
13, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the President 
of the Assembly cabled 
Sir Alan Cunningham, 
High Commissioner for 
Palestine, that the ap- 
pointment of Harold 
Evans as Municipal 
Commissioner for Jer- 
usalem had been 
agreed to by the Jew- 
ish Agency and the 
Arab Higher Commit- 
tee. 





Mr. Evans is an at- 
torney in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; he is 61 years 
old. A member of the Executive Board of the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, Mr. Evans went 
abroad for the Quakers in the winter of 1941 to 
investigate child nutrition conditions in Germany and 
German-occupied territories. In previous years, Mr. 
Evans has been active in civil liberty defense activities. 
He was also a member of the Public Service Com- 
mission in Pensylvania in 1925-26. 

Count Bernadotte arrived in Paris on May 25, and 
was met by Dr. Ralph Bunche, who is to act in 
Palestine as chief representative of the Secretary- 
General, and by other members of the Secretariat. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Evans left for Palestine on May 25, 
accompanied by James Vail as personal adviser, and 
by Taylor Shore of the Secretariat. 

Another Secretariat team left for Palestine on 
May 25, headed by John Reedman, [his team has 


gone to Tel Aviv. 





tions—would not agree to any solution which might re- 
sult in the establishment of a Jewish state. 

No proposal for carrying out partition by peaceful 
means by use of United Nations forces had been made. 
Dr. Jessup continued. The “fair and equitable char- 
acter” of the United States proposal for temporary 
trusteeship kad commended itself to many delegations. 
But it was clear that neither Jew nor Arab was willing 
to accept this solution, and in the absence of agree- 
ment, armed forces would be essential to any trustee- 
ship plan to preserve internal order and the security 
and territorial integrity of the country. 

The United States had offered to participate in con- 
tributing “its fair share of the forces” but certain other 
governments which had been approached were not in 
a similar position. Meanwhile, the Mandate would ter- 
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minate the following day. 

However, the United Nations could still take useful 
action. The United Nations had no power to impose 
a political decision against the will of the people con- 
cerned. At the same time, the Security Council had the 
right to use its powers under Chapter VII of the Char- 
ter (“Action with Respect to Threats to Peace, Breaches 
of the Peace, and Acts of Aggression”) for the main- 
tenance of peace and security. Although “developments 
of the most disturbing character” might be expected 
shortly in Palestine, it was not possible, on the basis of 
available information, to determine whether a threat to 
international peace would exist, and consequently whether 
force, or other measures short of force, might be re- 
quired. 

Much of Dr. Jessup’s statement was devoted to a re- 
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view of the most important developments leading to the 
present situation with regard to the truce. 

The proposal for a Mediator had evolved out of the 
discussions in Sub-Committee 9 and was no “inven- 
tion” of the United States. It sought to satisfy two con- 
ditions: it must be based on the authority of the Char- 
ter; and it must be practical, taking into account devel- 
opments in Palestine and the importance of bringing 
an end to conflict. The proposal sought to add the auth- 
ority of the Assembly to the truce endeavors of the Secur- 
ity Council. Since the use of force to impose a solution 
was impossible, the members had been driven to choose 
mediation as the central theme of Assembly action. 
This was a sound procedure and in accord with the 
central theory of the Charter. 

The Mediator, under this proposal, would not be a 
governor or administrator, but a United Nations rep- 
resentative offering his good offices. His presence would 
make it clear that the Assembly had not ceased its ef- 
forts to terminate the conflict after the session had 
closed. He would co-operate with the Truce Commis- 
sion; his activities would conform with instructions 1s- 
sued by the Security Council; and he would report to 
that Council and, through the Secretary-General, to all 
Members. 

Speaking of the proposal to “relieve” the Palestine 
Commission from further exercise of responsibility, Dr. 
Jessup said that he did not wish to leave any misappre- 
hension as to the United States’ position. His Govern- 
ment had supported and voted for partition, but it had 
been clearly revealed that in the light of present circum- 
stances, the plan for partition with economic union 
could not be implemented. But it was likewise clear 
that pending further action by the Assembly, the reso- 
lution of last November remained on the books as a 
recommendation. 


Other Statements 


The following day, however, strong opposition to the 
Mediator proposal was raised by a number of speakers, 
while disappointment at the results of the Assembly’s 
consideration of the Palestine problem was voiced by 
still others. A number of amendments to the resolution 
were also voted on at this time. 


Because of their departure from the path of prin- 
ciple, in the face of forceful opposition to the partition 
decision, Sir Carl Berendsen (NEW ZEALAND) said, the 
members now found themselves forced into a catch-as- 
catch-can situation. If this was the best they could 
“catch” in the circumstances, then he would have to 
accept it. But Sir Carl deplored the Assembly’s failure 
to meet the realities of the situation. It would do better, 
he added, when it learned that there was mare to keep- 
ing peace and order in the world than the making of 
speeches. 

Opposing the draft resolution, Vladimir Houdek 
(CZECHOSLOVAKIA) asked whether this new United States 
proposal had been introduced in the form of an ulti- 
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Resolution Adopted on Mediator 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
TAKING ACCOUNT of the present situation in regard 
to Palestine, 


I 


STRONGLY AFFIRMS its support of the efforts of the 
Security Council to secure a truce in Palestine and 
calls upon all Governments, organizations, and persons 
to co-operate in making effective such a truce. 


II 


1. Empowers a United Nations Mediator in Pales- 
tine, to be chosen by a committee of the General 
Assembly composed of representatives of China, 
France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States of America, 
to exercise the following functions: 
(a) To use his good offices with the local and 
community authorities in Palestine to: 
(i) Arrange for the operation of common serv- 
ices necessary to the safety and well-being of the 
population of Palestine; 
(ii) Assure the protection of the Holy Places, 
religious buildings and sites in Palestine; 
(iii) Promote a peaceful adjustment of the fu- 
ture situation of Palestine. 
(b) To co-operate with the Truce Commission for 
Palestine appointed by the Security Council in its 
resoltion of April 23, 1948. 
(c) To invite, as seems to him advisable, with a 
view to the promotion of the welfare of the inhab- 
itants of Palestine, the assistance and co-operation 
of appropriate specialized agencies of the United 
Nations such as the World Health Organization, 
of the International Red Cross, and of other gov- 
ernmental or non-governmental organizations of a 
humanitarian and non-political character. 
2. Instructs the United Nations Mediator to render 
progress reports monthly, or more frequently as he 
deemed necessary, to the Security Council and to the 
Secretary-General for transmission to the Members of 
the United Nations. 
3. Directs the United Nations Mediator to conform 
in his activities with the provisions of this resolution. 
and with such instructions as the General Assembly 
or the Security Council may issue. 
4. AuTHorIzes the Secretary-General to pay the 
United Nations Mediator an emolument equal to that 
paid to the President of the International Court of 
Justice, and to provide the Mediator with the neces- 
sary staff to assist in carrying out the functions as- 
signed to the Mediator by the General Assembly. 


Il 


RELIEVES the Palestine Commission from the further 
exercise of responsibilities under resolution 181 (II) 


of November 29, 1947. 


matum 24 hours before the termination of the Mandate? 

How could anyone expect that any decision taken 
that day would change in any way the situation in Pal- 
tine, asked Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy (PoLanp)? He 
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Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, of the Jewish Agency, at Lake Success 


saw no relation between the situation and the proposals 
before the Committee, which he said were only part 
of the maneuvers to prevent implementation of parti- 
tion. Even a superficial study of the resolutions sub- 
mitted by Sub-Committees 9 and 10—both drafted by 
the United States—showed a strong link with trustee- 
ship, and were in accord with the United States tactic 
to discard the November resolution, replacing it by 
some new form of foreign tutelage. 

When it had become clear that an “en bloc” adop- 
tion of trusteeship was impossible, the United States 
had adopted a new tactic by submitting, step by step, 
new resolutions, which were only “chips of the trustee- 
ship block.” 

Dr. Katz-Suchy offered a number of amendments to 
the draft resolution. Among other matters, he proposed 
to substitute for the proposed Mediator a temporary 
commission to be established as a subsidiary body of 
the Assembly—as the task was much too great to be 
entrusted to one person. 

While he was prepared to support an organ of media- 
tion, he would not go along with any arrangement con- 
trary to the November resolution and establishing a new 
form of tutelage. If the Polish amendments were adopted, 
he was prepared to vote for the draft resolution proposed 
by Sub-Committee 9. . 

The British, declared Vasily A. 
(UKRAINIAN 5s.S.R.), had been driven to relinquishing 
their Mandate. But they still wished to stay in Pales- 
tine. The British tactic was to promote occupation of 
the whole of Palestine by an Arab state closely linked 
with the United Kingdom, as was Trans-Jordan. By this 
means the United Kingdom would still rule in Pales- 
tine in spite of the Mandate’s termination. 

Meanwhile, a new force had appeared on the Middle 
East scene, the United States, and the proposals before 


Tarassenko 
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the Committee showed the desire of that country’ to 
strengthen its position there. 

Those proposals, continued Mr. Tarassenko, were 
based on the fallacy that Arab-Jewish conflict in Pal- 
estine was a permanent feature, thus justifying foreign 
intervention. This was tantamount to inviting irrespon- 
sible elements on both sides to continue the struggle. 

The Ukrainian representative charged that “burial” 
of the Palestine Commission was an attempt to bury 
partition. 

The resolution on the appointment of a United Na- 
tions Mediator for Palestine was adopted as a whole by 
35 votes to 6, with 10 abstentions—after the Polish 
amendments had been rejected and after the adoption 
of amendments submitted by France, Greece, and New 
Zealand. The New Zealand amendment, for example, 
empowered the Assembly as well as the Security Coun- 
cil to give instructions to the Mediator, and the Greek 
amendment provided that the Palestine Commission be 
immediately relieved of its responsibilties. 


Draft Resolution on Jerusalem 

The First Committee then took up the report of its 
Sub-Committee 10. This document recalled that on 
May 6, the Assembly had adopted the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil’s recommendation that the Mandatory Power should 
appoint a neutral Municipal Commissioner for Jeru- 
salem, acceptable to both Arabs and Jews. It had also 
requested the First Committee to study supplementary 
measures for the protection of Jerusalem and its in- 
habitants. As a result, the Committee on May 11 es- 
tablished Sub-Committee 10, which included the mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council and the representatives 
of Brazil, Iran, and Sweden. 

On May 13, the Sub-Committee adopted a draft reso- 
lution initiated by France and the United States jointly 
—calling for a temporary international regime for Jeru- 
salem based on Chapter XII of the Charter, which deals 
with the Trusteeship System. The central idea of this 
proposal was to entrust the protection of Jerusalem and 
its inhabitants temporarily to the responsibility of a 
United Nations Commissioner who would act under the 
supreme authority of the Trusteeship Council. It also 
provided that the Jerusalem Municipal Commissioner, 
appointed in accordance with the Assembly’s recom- 
mendation of May 6, should continue to exercise his 
functions under the authority of the United Nations 
Commissioner. 

In speaking on the report of Sub-Committee 10, Fran- 
cis B. Sayre (UNITED States) said that the existing 
truce in Jerusalem, while most welcome, could break 
down at any time, and that therefore some kind of tem- 
porary administration under the United Nations was 
necessary. 

This was an emergency measure to assure the con- 
tinuation of essential municipal services, the mainten- 
ance of internal law and order, and free access to the 
Holy Places, and was based soundly on Chapter XIi. 

The Arabs and Jews had not yet given their “positive 
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consent” to this proposal. But it was unthinkable that 
either group would oppose with violence an arrange- 
ment of this “benevolent nature” established under a 
two-thirds majority of the United Nations. 

But most of the subsequent speakers opposed the pro- 
posal. To Awni Khalidy (IRAQ), it was, in fact, a trustee- 
ship agreement and was not legal under Chapter XII 
of the Charter, and there was no justification in the 
Charter for any special arrangement to sever the capital 
of Palestine from the rest of the country. 

The United Kingdom Government, said John Fletcher- 
Cooke, considered it unwise to prejudice the chances of 
continued peace in Jerusalem by adopting a plan which 
might place the truce in jeopardy because of the oppo- 
sition of the parties. The Arabs opposed any kind of 
international regime, and the Jews opposed trusteeship. 

This plan also ignored reality in its wish to seperate 
Jerusalem from the rest of the country. Nor was there 
any adequate provision for implementing or financing 
the plan. Jerusalem, Mr. Fletcher-Cooke pointed out. 
was not self-supporting. 

For those reasons, the United Kingdom could not sup- 
port this plan, and felt it would be better to rely on ar- 
rangements already made. The United Kingdom would 
abstain from voting, he said. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation favored a special regime for 
Jerusalem on the basis of the Assembly resolution of 
last November, said Andrei A. Gromyko. But it could 
not agree to this proposal for temporary trusteeship. 

He got the impression, he said, that the United States, 
in the face of opposition to its proposal for trusteeship 
over all of Palestine, was trying to drag through trustee- 
ship for Jerusalem as an opening wedge. 

The French representative, Roger Garreau, in support- 
ing the proposal, said he did not underestimate the 
portent of the objections raised against the proposal. 
But as the Trusteeship Council’s draft Statute for Jeru- 
salem was in suspense, he considered it necessary to 
join the United States in proposing a provisional regime. 
Although based on Chapter XII, the plan was not trustee- 
ship but a special provisional arrangement. 

The appointment of the Special Municipal Commis- 
sioner was not sufficient, Mr. Garreau declared, as he 
would have only the “urban” function of a mayor, where- 
as the problem of security in Jerusalem included the 
problem of insuring the City’s safety against an attack 
from outside. 

Opposing the proposal, John D. L. Hood (AustRALIA) 
said that the right answer to the problem would be to 
put into force the draft Statute for Jerusalem. The 
new proposal was totally inconsistent with previous 
Assembly recommendations and was, in effect, a trustee- 
ship agreement without all the legal requirements of 
trusteeship. Moreover, it laid an impossible burden 
on the Trusteeship Council. 

The Mandatory Power had given the Special Munici- 
pal Commissioner wide powers and functions, and his 
appointment had a legal basis. Possibly there was a 
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way to link the powers and functions of this Municipal 
Commissioner with those of the proposed United Na- 
tions Mediator for Palestine. 

Among the other speakers was Isa Nakhleh of the Arab 
Higher Committee, who saw no justification for placing 
Jerusalem under a special regime. The Arabs had co- 
operated in the constructive steps taken in appointing 
the Jerusalem Municipal Commissioner, with adequate 
powers. . 

This proposal would violate the sacredness of the 
Holy Land, which was indivisible; it was politically 
and economically impractical, and had no legal basis. 
Psychologically, it would be regarded by the Palestine 
Arabs as connected with the partition scheme, and so 
would be certain to stir passions. 

In view of the short time remaining until the hour 
fixed for the termination of the Mandate, on the after- 
noon of May 14, the First Committee voted, 15 to 0, 
with 26 abstentions, to transmit the proposal to the As- 
sembly without a recommendation. 

Assembly Discusses Proposals 

Convening within an hour and a half of the conclu- 
sion of the work of the First Committee, the Assembly 
agreed to begin its discussion of the Committee’s re- 
port with the draft resolution calling for a temporary 
international regime for Jerusalem. 

Many of the arguments heard in the First Committee 
were repeated or amplified at this time. The Ukrainian 
representative stated that his delegation had supported 
the Assembly’s partition plan, including the arrange- 
ment for a permanent international regime for Jerusalem. 
But this temporary plan in the new proposal was de- 
fective and dangerous, and would not solve the prob- 
lem in any final way. The door would be left open for 


Palestine Commission Adjourns Sine Die 

On May 17, at its 75th meeting, the Palestine 
Commission adjourned sine die. 

“We disperse with our conscience clear,” de- 
clared Dr. Karel Lisicky (CzEcHOsLovAKIA), the 
Chairman. “We have no fear about the judgment 
of history.” 

This action was taken as a result of the passage 
of the Assembly resolution of Mav 14, which “re- 
lieves” the Commission from further exercise of 
its responsibilities. In the resolution, the Assembly 
expressed its “full appreciation” for the work per- 
formed by the Commission. 

Dr. Eduardo Morgan (PANAMA) pointed out 
that the resolution merely relieved the Commis- 
sion of responsibility and that it had not been dis- 
solved. Dr. Lisicky said that “in view of the fact 
that we legally cannot disband ourselves, we shall 
be dead under the legal fiction that we continue.” 

It was pointed out that at a later stage the As- 
sembly might decide to revive the Commission, or 
create a similar body. 

On behalf of the Commission, Dr. Lisicky and 
Dr. Morgan paid tribute to the work of the Secre- 
tariat, and Dr. Lisicky thanked the members of 
the Commission. 
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a perpetuation of the struggle for the benefit of certain 
interests. : 

Trusteeship for Jerusalem violated the right of its 
inhabitants to self-determination, argued Mahmoud Bey 
Fawzi (Ecypt). Why should they be singled out, when 
it had been recognized that they were ready for independ- 
ence? The record proved that the Arabs know how to 
protect the sanctity of the Holy Places. Furthermore, a 
truce had been agreed to for Jerusalem, and trusteeship 
simply made confusion worse confounded. 

Both parties inhabiting Jerusalem opposed the scheme, 
said Faris el-Khouri (SyrtA), so that it would have to 
be imposed by force. Where was this force coming from? 
Was it right to proceed in such a way that Jerusalem 
might easily become a battleground as a result of the 
present proposal, which was, furthermore, illegal, and 
would endanger the truce now arranged? 

While the Assembly was discussing the merits of a 
roll-call vote on the proposal, the representative of 
Iraq noted that it was now 6.01 P.M., the Mandate 
had expired, and therefore the Assembly could not vote 
on a trusteeship agreement for Jerusalem. 

Although the Assembly voted to accept amendments 
submitted by Mexico and the United States, it failed to 
adopt the draft resolution calling for the provisional 
regime for Jerusalem. The result of the roll-call vote 
showed that 20 favored the proposal, 15 opposed it, and 
19 abstained from voting. The resolution therefore 
failed to obtain the necesary two-thirds majority and 
was rejected. 

The Assembly now turned to the proposal for appoint- 
ing a Mediator for Palestine. In the meantime, word had 
reached the Assembly Hall that the United States had 
given de facto recognition to the provisional government 
of Israel, within a few minutes after the termination of 
the Mandate at 6:01 P.M. New York time. 


U.S.S.R. Statement 


The U.S.R.R. representative, Andrei A. Gromyko, 
pointed out that the special session had rejected by an 
overwhelming majority the trusteeship proposal of the 
United States and the “novel” proposal of the United 
Kingdom. 

Then a few days ago, a new proposal had emerged 
which called for a “Mediator.” 

However, the situation had changed with the emer- 
gence of Israel, one of the two states envisaged for Pal- 
estine—and in the circumstances any attempt at “vague” 
trusteeship was not possible. The U.S.S.R. opposed the 
mediator proposal since it might be utilized for the pur- 
pose of confounding the confusion already existing. 

The Assembly had lost sight of the fact that only 
one of the two states had emerged, Mr. Gromyko con- 
tinued. It was strange that the Arab states did not en- 
dorse the establishment of an Arab state in Palestine— 
and neither had the United States nor the United King- 
dom. 

The United Kingdom and the United States had done 
their best to wreck any chances of a real solution. As a 
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result, Palestine had become a scene of carnage, for 
which responsibility lay first of all on the United States. 

If—as it appeared—the United States had indeed rec- 
ognized Israel, it meant one policy in the United Na- 
tions and another outside. It was not a real policy at 
all. On the other hand, the Soviet Union had followed 
a thoroughly consistent policy of which it could be justly 
proud, 

The Polish representative declared that the establish- 
ment of the new Jewish state was within the framework 
of the resolution of last November, and he also hoped 
that the Arab people would soon follow the example. 

Although there might be advantage in having a 
United Nations representative on the scene for mediation 
in case of hostilities, Dr. Katz-Suchy said he would vote 
against this resolution because the mediator would be 
no mediator “at all”, and because the resolution was a 
veiled attempt to circumvent partition. 

The Peruvian representative, Carlos Holguin de 
Lavalle, said that he would abstain because the present 
resolution was so limited in scope that it could not ac- 
complish the purpose for which it was designed—with 
the resuit that the dignity of the United Nations might 
be endangered. 

Dr. Guillermo Belt (CUBA) said that he had intended 
to vote for this resolution, as a step toward undoing the 
mistake of last November—but now he saw no point in 
it. The United States, the sponsor of this proposal, had 
now recognized the new Jewish state. 

The representatives of Guatemala and Uruguay, on 
the other hand, announced that they would vote for the 
resolution. Dr. Jorge Garcia Granados said that Guate- 
mala opposed any abrogation of the resolution on parti- 
tion. But this plan for mediation would not interfere 
with the new states, and he favored it except for the 
addition which called for relieving the Palestine Com- 
mission of its duties under the partition plan. He asked 
that the Trusteeship Council proceed to organize Jeru- 
salem as a corpus separatum. 

The United Nations must show to both Jews and 
Arabs that it wished them to co-operate, and not bleed 
each other to death, said Dr. Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat 
(UrucuAy). The appointment of a Mediator was ex- 
pressive of this idea. The Mediator must be animated by 
a spirit of peace, and the resolution should empower him 
to mediate—not to decide the future political shape of 
Palestine. 

The Australian representative pointed out that the fail- 
ure of the Jerusalem proposal to win a two-thirds major- 
ity had created a situation whereby the Jerusalem Muni- 
cipal Commissioner had no link with the United Nations. 
He therefore proposed an amendment to the draft resolu- 
tion, by which the Municipal Commissioner would con- 
sult and co-operate with the Mediator pending the es- 
tablishment of an international regime for the City. 

This amendment was supported by France. 





United States Recognizes Israel 
Before the Assembly voted on the draft resolution, the 
United States delegation officially confirmed its Govern. 
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ment’s de facto recognition of the new Jewish state. Dr. 
Jessup said that the United States would continue its ef- 
forts to seek a truce and peace in Palestine, and urged 
passage of the resolution. This United States action 
brought immediate reactions from the representatives 
of Syria, Egypt, and Lebanon. 

Faris el-Khouri said he knew of no words to describe 
such diplomatic procedure. The United States had said 
that the proposal before the Assembly must be approved 
before 6:00 P.M.; now he perceived that this time limit 
had been chosen so as not to interfere with Washing- 
ton’s recognition of the new Jewish State. How could 
this recognition be squared with the United States state- 
ment that the truce was without prejudice to the future 
of Palestine? That truce was based on a “stand-still” 
principle—and now the President of the United States 
had repudiated it by accepting the “most paramount 
political activity” which could have taken place. 

The work of the last four weeks had been a “mere 
fake.” said Mr. Fawzi (Ecypr), and it would be an un- 
worthy mockery to continue discussion of this proposal. 
The delegations had been brought there to talk, while 
elsewhere things were going on behind the scene. The 
United Nations was being shamelessly betrayed. 

Dr. Charles Malik (LEBANON) said he was “profoundly 
shocked.” The United States had played a paramount 
part in the “steamroller” which had operated last No- 
vember to obtain passage of partition. At the special 
session, the delegates had been told that the question was 
being re-opened. And now this had happened. Ali this 
had been a show and a game. Reconciliation among peo- 


ples would never come from tactics like this. On the 
contrary, it would have repercussions throughout the 
Middle East, where the United States had interests. 

The Assembly next turned to voting on the draft 
resolution. 

The Australian amendment was rejected, and the draft 
resolution was approved by 31 voted to 7, with 16 ab- 
stentions. Four delegations were absent. 

The Dominican Republic then presented a proposal 
expressing appreciation for the work performed by the 
Palestine Commision, which was relieved of its functions 
as a result of the adoption of the resolution on mediation. 
This resolution was adopted without discussion. 

Before adjourning the special session, President Arce 
of Argentina stated, “We have done what we could with 
the elements at our disposal, and we must not forget 
that in statesmanship, compromise is sometimes of the 
essence.” He pointed out that the United Nations had 
inherited the Palestine question “without benefit of 
inventory, vis-a-vis the League of Nations” and_ that 
the Mandatory Power had not been able to unravel the 
question over a period of some thirty years. 

“The United Nations has done all it could to resolve 
the problem which we have just been considering,” Dr. 
Arce said in conclusion, “Let us now hope that the peo- 
ple of Palestine, whatever its race or origin, will con- 
vince itself that its immediate interests and its furthest 
future rest upon one attitude only—mutual understand 
ing without foreign intervention.” 

President Arce then adjourned the second special 
session of the General Assembly at 8:32 p.m. 


Council Renews Call for Cease-Fire in Palestine 
Call for Support of United Nations Mediator 


Ov May 22—one week after the United Kingdom 

relinquished its Mandate over Palestine—the Se- 
curity Council called upon “all Governments and auth- 
orities” to issue a cease-fire order which would become 
effective at 1 p.m. (New York time) the afternoon of 
May 24. The “Provisional Government of Israel” imme- 
diately announced that it would comply with this order 
if the Arabs would do likewise. 

The adoption of this resolution was the climax in 
the Security Council of a week in which that body was 
faced with a rapidly developing military situation. 

The week began with the receipt of three documents 
informing the Council of the entry into Palestine of the 
Trans-Jordan Arab Legion and of Egyptian military 
forces. Dr. Abba Hillel Silver reported attacks on Jew- 
ish settlements by the Arab Legion and impending on- 
slaughts by Trans-Jordan and Iraqi forces. He formally 
requested the Council to consider the “question of acts 
of aggression on the part of the Kingdom of Trans- 
Jordan through the instrumentality of the Arab Legion, 
which is financed, equipped, and officered by Great 
Britain on the basis of Anglo-Trans-Jordan treaties of 
1946 and 1948.” 
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At the same time, King Abdullah of Trans-Jordan 
cabled the Council that “we were compelled to enter 
Palestine to protect unarmed Arabs against massacres. . 

The Council was also informed by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment of the entry of its troops into Palestine. They 
had moved for the purpose of establishing “security 
and order” until a “just and equitable solution is 
reached.” 

These communications marked the beginning of a 
new phase in the history of violence in Palestine. Prior 
to May 15, the Security Council had: 

@ On April 1, appealed for all violence to stop imme- 
diately ; 

@ On April 17, called for a general truce (which, ac- 
cording to the reports a week dater of the Jews, the 
Arabs, and the Mandatory Power, was not being heeded) ; 
@ On April 23, set up a Truce Commission consisting 
of the representatives of those members of the Security 
Council—Belgium, France and the United States—which 
have consular offices in Jerusalem. This Commission is 
to supervise the implementation of the truce. 


Meanwhile, the General Assembly had: 
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@ Approved appointment of a Municipal Commissioner 
for the City of Jerusalem (Harold Evans was appointed 
to the position on May 14) ; 
@ Called on the five permanent members of the Secur- 
ity Council to appoint a Mediator in the Palestine strife 
(Count Folke Bernadotte was appointed on May 20) ; 
@ Decided to terminate the work of the Palestine Com- 
mission (which was to supervise implementation of the 
plan of partition with economic union) and expressed 
its thanks for the work performed by the Commission. 
The Mandate had terminated at 6:01 p.m. (New York 
time), the evening of May 14. A few hours later, the 
General Assembly adjourned. And the next day, Alex- 
andre Parodi (FRANCE), the President, convened the 


Security Council to consider the armed intervention of 
the Arab states in Palestine. 


Questions Before the Council 

Debate on May 15 showed that the Council was faced 
with four questions. What was the status of the United 
Nations machinery to effect a truce? What was the in- 
ternational status of Palestine? How was it to get in- 
formation on what was actually happening in Palestine? 
Finally, what action should the Council, primarily re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of international peace 
and security, take next? 

In the words of the Chinese representative on the 
Council, T.F. Tsiang, the Truce Commission had lost 
part of its moral prestige through the proclamation of 
the State of Israel, which “reduced considerably the 
prospects of peace,” and also through the United States 
recognition of this state as a de facto authority, which, 
he said, “robbed the United States member of the Truce 
Commission of all his usefulness.” 

Speaking for the Jewish Agency, Dr. Mordecai Eliash 
said that the established State of Israel would defend 
itself from aggression, but at the same time it had “the 
right to expect immediate action by the organs of the 
United Nations whose duty it is to maintain interna- 
tional peace and prevent acts of aggression.” 

The Arab Higher Committee, declared its spokesman, 
Isa Nakhleh, represented the majority of the people of 
Palestine. Whatever measures the Committee took were 
to preserve law and order and for the purpose of elim- 
inating Jewish terrorist gangs which had committed un- 
speakable atrocities. 

The Syrian representative on the Council, Faris el- 
Khouri, made three points. First: Palestine is not an 
isolated territory, but is part of the Arab world. Sec- 
ond: The Covenant of the League of Nations recog- 
nized that as part of the Arab world it was ready for 
independence. Third: The Mandate hindered achieve- 
ment of independence. Unless a trusteeship was estab- 
lished, the effect of terminating the Mandate could have 
been the automatic achievement of independence “with- 
out any diplomatic or international intervention.” Mr. 
el-Khouri contended that Palestine was now an inde- 
pendent country, and that therefore no action can be 
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taken which would interfere with the internal affairs of 
its people. He stated that there were two political par- 
ties—not racial or religious groups—in Palestine today: 
one, a minority, wished to partition Palestine, while the 
majority sought to keep the country undivided. 

Mahmoud Bey Fawzi (Ecypt) described a situation 
in Palestine wherein sovereignty was being restored to 
the “lawful” people of that country. The termination 
of the Mandate, he argued, brought to an end the offi- 
cial status of the Jewish Agency. He agreed with a 
statement made by the Chinese representative to the 
effect that one could not speak to the Arabs of peace 
and at the same time of a Jewish state. 


United States Proposals 

At the Council’s next meeting, on May 17, the United 
States submitted two proposals: one, a draft resolution 
calling for action to stop the fighting in Palestine; and 
the other, draft questionnaires to be addressed to the 
representatives of the seven states members of the Arab 
League, the Arab Higher Committee, and the Provisional 
Government of Israel. 


The draft resolution took into consideration that pre- 
vious resolutions of the Council concerning Palestine had 
not been complied with, and that military operations 
were proceeding. It stated that the situation in Pales- 
tine constituted a threat to the peace, and a breach of 
the peace within the meaning of Article 39 of the Char- 
ter. 


This article states that the Council shall determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, breach of the 
peace, or act of aggression and shall make recommen- 
dations, or decide what measures shall be taken to main- 
tain or restore international peace or security. Article 
39 is in Chapter VII of the Charter—‘Action With 
Respect to Threats to the Peace, Breaches of the Peace, 
and Acts of Aggression” in which the Council is empow- 
ered to take steps not involving the use of armed force 
to give effect to its decisions, and, should this be inade- 
quate, to use armed force. 


On this premise, the draft resolution called for cease- 
fire and stand-fast orders within 36 hours of the time 
the resolution was adopted, and directed the Truce 
Commission to report on how these orders were complied 
with. 

The Council preferred to take up the draft question- 
tionaires first. The purpose of these questionnaires was 
to get information on what was happening in Pales- 
tine. The Council had received only scanty informa- 
tion from its Truce Commission in Jerusalem, whose 
members were frequently separated from each other. It 
was clear that telephonic communications in Jerusalem 
were very bad, and that only limited communication 
facilities were available. 

In the course of discussion on the questionnaires, 
which took place on May 18, two points came up. The 
first had to do with the original wording in the United 
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Resolution Adopted by Security Council 
on May 22 Calling for Cease-Fire Order 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

TAKING INTO CONSIDERATION that previous reso- 
lutions of the Security Council in respect to Pales- 
tine have not been complied with and that military 
operations are taking place in Palestine; 

(Adopted unanimously.) 

CALLs UPON all Governments and authorities, 
without prejudice to the rights, claims, or position 
of the parties concerned, to abstain from any 
hostile military action in Palestine and to that 
end to issue a cease-fire order to their military and 
para-imilitary forces to become effective within 36 
hours after midnight, New York standard time, 
May 22, 1948; 

(Adopted by vote of 10-0, with Syria abstaining.) 

CALLs UpoN the Truce Commission and upon all 
parties concerned to give the highest priority to 
the negotiation and maintenance of a truce in the 
City of Jerusalem; 

Directs the Truce Commission established by 
the Security Council by its resolution of April 23, 
1948, to report to the Security Council on the 
compliance with the two preceding paragraphs of 
this resolution; 

CALLs UPON all parties concerned to facilitate by 
all means in their power the task of the United 
Nations Mediator appointed in execution of the 
resolution of the General Assembly of May 14, 
1948. 

(Adopted by vote of 9-0, with the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. abstaining.) 

(Resolution as a whole adopted by vote of 8-0, 
with Syria, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R. 


abstaining.) 


States draft of the questions to be put to the Jews. It 
was addressed to “the Provisional Government of Is- 
rael.” This was opposed by the Arab states and the 
Arab Higher Committee. Sir Alexander Cadogan 
(UNITED KinGpoM) said that the United States had used 
this wording “perhaps inevitably” in view of its recog- 
nition of the Provisional Government of Israel as de facto 
authority. If this wording were accepted by the Coun- 
cil, it should be made clear, he said, that it would not 
in any way prejudge the question of recognition. 
The President suggested the wording “Jewish authori- 
ties.” This wording proved acceptable to. the other 
Council members. The second point which came up 
in discussion had to do with the recognition by the 
United States of the de facto status of the Provisional 
Government of Israel. Faris el-Khouri said that the 
Council might well ask the United States how it justi- 
fied its recognition of the Jewish state two minutes after 
it had been declared to exist. The whole world, he 
argued, was in doubt about the basis of this action. 


Mr. Austin said he could not answer this question. 
He considered it “highly improper” to question the sov- 
ereignty of the United States in the recognition of the 
de facto status of a state. Commenting on a suggestion 
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by Mr. el-Khouri that such a question might be sub- 
mitted to the International Court, the United States 
representative declared he would not grant that any 
tribunal could pass on the legality or validity of the ac- 
tion of the United States in this matter. This was one 
of the rights of a sovereign state which had not been re- 
linquished in favor of the United Nations by adherence 
to the Charter. 

Mr. Austin described this recognition as a practical 
step, which recognized the realities of the situation. 

The Lebanese representative, Dr. Charles Malik, con- 
sidered as improper two questions addressed to the 
Arab states concerning agreements among themselves 
with respect to Palestine. These questions were subse- 
quently deleted. 

Mr. Gromyko, the Soviet representative, declared that 
discussion of the questionnaires was diverting the at- 
tention of the Council from the situation in Palestine. 
He felt that the Council was wasting time, and that it 
should have first considered the United States draft 
resolution. He claimed that it was not necessary to wait 
for the replies to the questionnaires to determine whether 
or not military operations were in progress. This had 
been confirmed by the Arab governments themselves. 


This debate concluded on the afternoon of May 18, 
and the questionnaires were adopted with dissent on 
only a few questions. They were sent out to govern- 
ments that night, with the request that replies be forth- 
coming by May 21 at noon (New York time). 


Oppose Invoking Chapter VII 


When, on May 19, the Council took up the draft 
resolution, the representatives of the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, and China all agreed with the purposes of the 
United States draft but opposed invoking Article 39 of 
the Charter, and thereby entering into action under 
Chapter VII. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan submitted an amendment to 
the United States draft which had the effect of eliminat- 
ing the clause recognizing the situation in Palestine as 
coming under Chapter VII. 


Sir Alexander pointed out that, “probably due to an 
oversight” when it was drafted, the word “international” 
does not appear in the first half of Article 39: “The 
Security Council shall determine the existence of any 
threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of ag- 
gression .. .” The action, as defined in the second half 
of the Article was “to maintain or restore international 
peace and security.” 


Sir Alexander argued that the Council had to deter- 
mine whether there was a threat to or a breach of 
international peace and security. It was “juridically 
extremely doubtful,” he continued, whether Palestine had 
“been divided into two” on the strength of the General 
Assembly’s resolution on November 29, 1947. 


He interpreted the proclamation of the Jewish state as a 
“unilateral act and not based strictly on acts of the 
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Death of U.S. Member of Truce Commission 


Thomas C. Wasson, United States Consul-General 
in Jerusalem and his country’s representative on 
the Security Council’s Truce Commission, died on 
May 23, at the English Mission Hospital in Jeru- 
salem, the victim of a sniper’s bullet. 


Mr. Wasson was walking back to his office from 
the French Consulate General where he had gone 
for a meeting of the Truce Commission. He was 
shot just before he entered the building by an 
unidentified sniper. 

In the words of the Secretary-General’s condol- 
ence message to the United States delegation, Mr. 
Wasson “was the first to die in active service on 
behalf of the authority of the international com- 
munity and in its mission to establish international 
peace and security. The entire organization of the 
United Nations will be eternally indebted to him.” 
The Belgian Chairman of the Commission cabled to 
the President of the Council that “my French col- 
league and I mourn the tragic death of our col- 
league, with whom we have worked in such perfect 
harmony in the task entrusted to us by the Security 
Council.” The Council itself telegraphed its con- 
dolences to Mr. Wasson’s family and expressed its 
gratitude for his work. 


United Nations Commission” set up by the Assembly 
last November. 


Sir Alexander said that there would probably be 
nothing in law to prevent peaceful action to set up a 
government or governments in Palestine, even if this 
were done with the help of other states—provided that 
these states did not act in a manner inconsistent with 
any Assembly resolution by which they could be regarded 
as bound. For this reason the British representative 
argued that if the Jews set up a state within the limits 
of the Assembly’s resolution last November, and if the 
Arabs set up a state covering the whole of Palestine, 
“there would be nothing legally to choose between the 
two claims.” 


For this reason, and also because it was not clear 
which side had begun the aggressive action, the United 
Kingdom did not agree that Article 39 could be invoked. 
Juridically it was doubtful whether there was a threat 
to international peace, and the search for an aggressor 
would lead to lengthy and probably unprofitable 
wrangles. 


Moreover, Sir Alexander argued, invocation of Article 
39 would launch the Council on a sequence of events 
under Chapter VII leading possibly to the use of forces 
“which we do not yet possess.” 


The United Kingdom amendment called for all parties 
concerned to abstain from acts of armed force, noted the 
need for clarification of Palestine’s juridical status, 
called for a cease-fire within 36 hours after adoption, 
and, finally, called on the Truce Commision and on the 
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parties concerned to give the “highest priority” to a 
truce for Jerusalem. The best course, Sir Alexander 
thought, would be to begin “in a modest way,” and try 
for a truce, first perhaps in Jerusalem, in the hope that 
it might be extended eventually to the whole country. 
He opposed the proposal for a stand-fast. How, he 
asked, are lines to be drawn, and what method should 
be used to pronounce on claims and counter claims? 
While a stand-fast might. mean an effort to heal the 
breach at the centre, it might have the effect of “in- 
creasing irritation at the periphery.” 

Like the British representative, Fernand van Langen- 
hove (BELGIUM) opposed the invocation of Article 39. 
Action under Chapter VI—‘Pacific Settlement of Dis- 
putes” —would correspond to the conclusions drawn by 
the General Assembly and would conform to the line 
so far followed by the Council in analogous cases, in- 
cluding ones where hostilities were in progress. 

The sole fact that armed forces of a state had pene- 
trated into a foreign territory did not necessarily imply 
that that state had been guilty of a breach of the peace 
or an act of aggression. If it did, Mr. van Langenhove 
asked, what would be the situation regarding the right 
of individual or collective self-defence, which the Charter 
recognizes ? 

The confused juridical situation, the Belgian represen- 
tative declared, was due to the fact that neither party had 
observed the Assembly resolutions. This situation was 
“uncertain” and raised serious doubts as to the pos- 
sibility of invoking Chapter VII. 

Mr. van Langenhove also thought that the Council 
should consider the consequences of invoking Chapter 
VII. What measures would the Council take if certain 
states would not comply? Was the Council sure that 
action short of the use of armed force would prove ef- 
fective? The worst solution, he contended, would be to 
“formulate threats” which would not be implemented. 

Dr. T. S. Tsiang, of China, discussed the relative 
rights of the two sides. Peace in Palestine, he said. could 
be either “peace without prejudice” or “peace with 
partition.” China had never taken an anti-partition at- 
titude; but it had always urged peace, and a “simple 
peace” was easier to achieve than peace with partition. 
Peace with partition would require great efforts for its 
implementation and a “simple peace” would be more 
just. 

The Jews in Palestine were an “immigrant minority,” 
Dr. Tsiang said. Could the Security Council accept the 
doctrine that minorities could set up separate states? 
On the other hand, the Chinese representative wished 
that the Arabs would see the “political wisdom”—not the 
“right’—of conceding an independent state to the 
Jews. 

Dr. Tsiang then said that he could find no basis in 
the Charter which justified the United Nations to order 
partition of any country. The claims which called for 
partition were in conflict with other claims which had 
to be taken into account. 


In opposing the United States draft, Dr. Tsiang noted 
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two aspects of it which differed from other United States 
proposals on the subject. First, it was based on “peace 
with partition,” while all previous proposals had ex- 
pressed the idea of peace without prejudice. Second, it 
would require implementation. If force were used, it 
would be to implement partition. 


Arab Opposition to Draft 


In addition to opposing the United States interpreta- 
tion of Article 39, Faris el-Khouri made broad criticisms 
of the intent of the resolution. 

The Syrian representative said that some representa- 
tives still seemed to want the Council to implement the 
partition plan, although it had long since been decided 
that implementing partition was outside the Council’s 
competence. Even the General Assembly had “tacitly” 
abandoned the plan, he said, by turning to another path 
—mediation—and by relieving the Palestine Com- 
mission of its duties. With this Commission out of exist- 
ence, the Council could take no action on its own, he 
declared. 

Mr. el-Khouri: stated that Palestine, even under the 
Mandate, had been affiliated with the Arab League. 
During the Mandate. he said, the British had kept the 
Palestinian Arabs disarmed, while allowing the Jews to 
gather arms. When the Mandate ended, the armed minor- 
ity had rebelled against the unarmed majority in an at- 
tempt to divide the country. The Arab League had 
naturally acceded to the request of the majority in help- 
ing to quell this insurrection. One quarter of a million 
Arab refugees “expelled” from their homes in Palestine 
to neighboring states had shown the other states the 
great need for help, he said. 

Article 52 of the Charter, on regional arrangements, 
gave the Arab League authority to take action “to 
achieve pacific settlement of local disputes through . . . 
regional arrangements or.. . . regional agencies,” Mr. 
el-Khouri argued. This, he said, was pacification, by 
the same methods and weapons as those used by the 
party which had caused the disturbance. The Security 
Council should be grateful to the Arabs for taking over 
this task, which was a local, not an international dis- 
pute. The Arabs, having entered into regional arrange- 
ments, were obliged to intervene on behalf of the United 
Nations and in the name of the peace and the security 
of the world. 

Turning to the provision in the United States draft 
calling for a truce, Mr. el-Khouri stated that a truce was 
a means, not an end. There had to be some provision 
to follow the cease-fire order. The Arabs would not be 
quiet in the face of an unbearable situation in Palestine. 
If asked to stop fighting, they should be given some 
promise of what would follow. A “vague, blunt order” 
without some satisfaction would not be complied with, 
Mr. el-Khouri declared. The restoration of right and 
justice was more sacred than a mere ceasing of hostilities. 

Another Arab representative, Mahmoud Bey Fawzi, 
emphatically condemned the United States draft reso- 
lution. It was, he said, a clear confirmation of the As- 
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sembly’s resolution on partition and, like that resolu- 
tion, contained matters which were not in conformity 
with the Charter itself, with the purposes of peace, ur 
the rule of law in international relations. 

Palestine was very far from being “a no man’s land.” 
The independence of Palestine, according to the Cov- 
enant of the League, was subject only to the adminis- 
trative advice and help of a Mandatory power. That 
administrative help having ceased at midnight on May 
14, any detraction from the independence of the whole 
of Palestine disappeared. Therefore, anything going 
against the independence of the whole of Palestine was 
a detraction from and forceful contraction of the sov- 
ereignty of the lawful people of Palestine over their own 
land. 

In the view of the Egyptian Government the unilateral 
abandonment of the Mandate by the United Kingdom 
automatically left Palestine a completely independent 
country. 

On May 14 terrorism had taken the field, and Egypt. 
a neighboring country which had intimate connections 
in blood, religion, and tradition with the overwhelming 
majority of the people of Palestine, was asked by the 
abundantly expressed will of the people of Palestine 
to offer aid to the new state. 

A small minority of the population, goaded by oui- 
side pressure and aided by outside funds, was attempt- 
ing to take over the reins of government. That minority 
had created intolerable conditions of violence, plunder. 
and usurpation. 


Meanwhile, the United Nations remained supine, and 
the Security Council had hardly moved a finger. The 
Egyptian Government could not continue to wait for 
the United Nations to act. Because of the “series of 
gyrations” by the Government which bore the princi- 
pal responsibility for what had happened, Egypt could 
not forecast what that member of the Security Council 
would suddenly decide to do. 


Egypt’s only aim was to establish law and order in 
Palestine, and to help the Palestinians establish condi- 
tions under which they could all live together humanly 
and at peace. Egypt opposed minority domination in 
Palestine. Neither would it favor persecution of any 
minority. 

The new state had been proclaimed while the Man- 
date was still in force. The proclamation was not lim- 
ited to the Jewish people in Palestine: it purported to 
speak on behalf of the Jewish people everywhere. More- 
over, the proclamation apparently was also made on 
behalf of the “survivors of the European catastrophe” 
who had never seen Palestine, never contributed to its 
civic life, and were not cognizant of its problems, but 
who were merely entranced by the spell of an idea. 

It had been apparent for many months that the As- 
sembly resolution was dead, yet the proclamation stated 
that the Jewish state would be ready to co-operate in 
the implementation of that resolution. 


Mr. Fawzi contended that the purported recognition 
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by the United States ten or eleven minutes after the 
Mandate ended, had no meaning whatsover. It was no 
more than taking account of what was in the daily news- 
papers as the aspiration of a group of insurgents. Any 
direct relation at this time between the Members of the 
United Nations and the Jewish insurgents in Palestine 
amounted to a flouting of the authority of the United 
Nations. 


United States Position 


The United States would not assent to the British 
amendment, Warren R. Austin told the Council on May 
19. While it was very much like the United States pro- 
posal in some of its terms, the British proposal was “es- 
sentially different” since it would take the case out of 


Chapter VII. 


The United States draft resolution, with its reference 
to Article 39, was intended to answer a call for “the per- 
formance of a duty and to give the necessary orders.” 
The Council had thus far tried to act under Chapter VI, 
and had failed to get the necessary results. 


Mr. Austin cited measures which the Council had 
taken so far under Chapter VI, and asked: “Have we not 
completely covered the business of performing the func- 
tion of recommendation, and do we not now know that 
that effort has been unsuccessful and that it has been 
futile?” 

The Council did not have to determine—as suggested 
by the United Kingdom representative—who was the ag- 
gressor. It was the Council’s primary duty to find out, 
under Article 39, whether any threat to the peace existed. 
That was the limit of the duty which the United States 
resoluion asked the Council to perform. But the United 
Kingdom amendment, Mr. Austin added, would avoid 
making such a finding. 


He said he was a strong advocate of staying within 
Chapter VI as long as there was any hope of results. But 
Chapter VII was designed to cope with the kind of 
situation now existing—and for that reason the United 
States stood by its proposed resolution. 


Trans-Jordan’s reply to the Council’s questionnaire, 
Mr. Austin commented, “is the very best evidence of the 
illegal purpose of this Government in invading Palestine 
with armed forces and conducting the war that it is 
conducting there. It is against the peace; it is not on 
behalf of the peace. It is an invasion for a purpose.” 


Ukraine, U.S.S.R. Support Resolution 


Speaking on May 20, Vassili A. Tarassenko (UKRAIN- 
IAN S.S.R.) stressed that the Council should base its views 
not on legalistic interpretations but the actual situation in 
Palestine. 

Evidence that the states contiguous to Palestine had 


sent troops into that country was based on documents 
submitted by various Governments to the Security Coun- 
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cil, in particular, by Egypt and Trans-Jordan. The new 
Government of Israel was another fact, confirmed by the 
recognition given by eight different states. This new 
Government had its own armed forces and was determined 
to defend its territory. 

In these circumstances it would be difficult to deny that 
a situation existed in which there was a breach of the 
peace and that a threat to peace loomed over vast areas of 
the world, particularly the Near East. 

No Government which now had troops operating there 
could assert that Palestine constituted part of its own ter- 
ritory. Therefore the action taken by the King of Trans- 
Jordan in entering Palestine was unlawful. The Trans- 
Jordan armed forces had a British command and officers; 
were financially maintained by the British Treasury; and 
several treaties were in existence betwen the United King- 
dom and Trans-Jordan, placing the latter’s troops under 
British command. Therefore the United Kingdom was 
legally and factually responsible. 

It was strange, Mr. Tarassenko said. that while the 
United Kingdom representative in the Security Council 
appeared to make strenuous efforts to put an end to the 
hostilities, his Government was making strenuous efforts 
to see that this fighting continued. 

The Security Council had a legal and a factual basis 
for saying that the United Kingdom was participating in 
the war against Israel. The United Kingdom was one 
of the belligerents—a party to the dispute, and an end 
should be put to this situation. 


The United Kingdom had only changed the methods by 
which it was attempting to strengthen its position in 
Palestine. By the use of military force, by diplomatic 
action, and by economic sanctions, it wanted to establish 
its influence. Had it not been for the obduracy of the 
United Kingdom Government, there would have been 
peace in Palestine and freedom for the Arab and Jewish 
peoples. 

Support for the United States draft also came from 
Mr. Gromyko, who declared the British amendments 
“insufficient” and not capable of improving or normaliz- 
ing the situation in Palestine. 


Mr. Gromyko reminded the Council of the Soviet dele- 
gation’s continued support of the Assembly’s original 
decision, which it believed fully met the interest of both 
peoples in Palestine. It was incumbent on the Security 
Council to implement this decision, especially since the 
Assembly’s special session had rejected all proposals 
calculated to discard or weaken it. 


Some representatives on the Council had spoken as if 
the partition decision was no longer in existence. Regard- 
less of the Council’s attitude, the decision remained in 
force and must be implemented through the joint efforts 
of all Member nations. 


The existence of the Jewish state was “already a fact,” 
Mr. Gromyko continued, and this part of the Assembly’s 
resolution had therefore already been carried out. More- 
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ovcr, the Jewish state had been granted recognition by 
several countries, and had submitted an application for 
admission to Membership in the United Nations. 


The U.S.S.R., Mr. Gromyko stated, held a position on 
the Palestine question consistent with the Assembly’s 
resolution—a position “distinctly different” from that of 
some governments whose policy Mr. Gromyko described 
as “zig-zag” or else in direet opposition to the Assem- 
bly’s resolution last November. 


All agreed that Palestine was now in the throes of 
military action, involving the new Jewish state and the 
Arab countries. In viewing the potential significance of 
the events in Palestine, the U.S.S.R. delegation concluded 
that the Council would be acting correctly if it determined 
that a threat to the peace existed now. If the Council 
failed to recognize this it could only be the consequence 
of an incorrect evaluation of the situation. U.S.S.R. 
representatives had repeatedly noted the fact that the 
Soviet Union endorsed the aspirations of the Arab peoples 
of the Near East to obtain full independence and libera- 
tion from foreign influences. But it could not identify the 
fundamental interests of the peoples of the Near East with 
the statements and actions of some Arab leaders and 
governments. In expressing astonishment at the road 
taken by the Arab states, Mr. Gromyko added that some 
of these states were not themselves yet fully liberated 
from foreign influence. 


Mr. Gromyko then turned to the position of the United 
Kingdom. A British spokesman in London had said that 
his Government intended to render assistance to Trans- 
Jordan and the so-called Trans-Jordan Arab Legion un- 
til and unless the United Nations determined that Arab 
actions in Palestine were illegal. In the Security Council, 
the United Kingdom representative objected to the very 
measures designed to put an end to such military activity. 
Statements by United Kingdom spokesmen that they did 
not think the Palestine situation a threat to peace were 
“sheer casuistries.” 

The Truce Commission had proved utterly powerless 
to induce governments to abstain from warlike activities, 
Mr. Gromyko said, and it would be illusory for the Coun- 
cil to place all its hopes in the Mediator, who had no 
more rights and powers than the Truce Commission. 
There was no guarantee that this Mediator could improve 
the situation radically. As a matter of fact, even if the 
Mediator were to be successful, the Council could not 
fail to act upon the situation now. 


The trouble was not with the Truce Commission or the 
Mediator—but with the Security Council. If it adopted 
a‘ good decision, the situation would improve; if it 
adopted a bad decision, or none at all, the situation would 
become worse. 


Mr. Gromyko declared that the Arab states could not 
disregard a Security Council decision ordering them to 
cease and desist from any military action. Questions as 
to the possible reaction of the Arab states were purely 
academic at this stage of discussion. The Security Coun- 
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cil must base its action on the situation now prevailing, 
with a view to creating more normal conditions in Pales- 
tine and to implementing ultimately the Assembly’s ear- 
lier decision. 


Jewish Agency’s Position 


Major Eban (JewisH AGENCY) stated that the future 
government of Palestine was not under discussion in the 
Council. Rather the Council was summoned to exercise 
its influence for peace on the basis of the established 
political facts which it found. There really was no alter- 
native any longer between peace with partition and peace 
without partition. It was either partition with peace or 
partition without peace. Obviously, the Council is re- 
quired by the Charter to prefer the former alternative. 

There seemed little use at this stage in describing as a 
“rebellious minority” a people which had taken the only 
effective steps taken by anyone to carry out the principles 
of the General Assembly’s Resolution. 

Major Eban saw in the United Kingdom amendments 
a “fatalistic resignation.” The moral authority of the 
Council was not so weak that its assertion would be ig- 
nored; and even if the Council had no weapon but its 
moral authority, it would surely try to use that weapon 
on behalf of peace. But it had more than moral authority, 
without even approaching the stormy area of armed en- 
forcement. The fact that the peace machinery was not yet 
complete would hardly seem to absolve the United Na- 
tions from fully using such machinery of warning, in- 
fluence, and sanction which it did have the full capacity 
to use. 

Action by the Council would be a deterrent; failure to 
act might well be interpreted, if not as an invitation, at 
least as a token of impunity and tolerance for the con- 
vergence of invading forces upon Israel from every side. 

Important practical effects would have to follow bold 
and authoritative action by the Council. For instance, 
if a resolution were passed, on the basis of a threat to the 
peace, ordering all parties “ to desist from any hostile 
military actions,” and if the army, say of Trans-Jordan, 
did not then desist from military action, surely no govern- 
ment—least of all a government represented on the Sec- 
curity Council—would have any right or desire to rein- 
force that army with weapons and finance. There had 
never come from any United Kingdom source an explana- 
tion of how the primary duty of the Council to maintain 
international peace and security could be reconciled with 
the reinforcement of an army which published and car- 
ried out its threats of hostile action at every opportunity. 

The Jews supported the idea of a cease-fire and stand- 
fast, Major Eban said, on condition that all Arab forces 
did so too. By its very nature, he said, such an arrange- 
ment would be provisional, to be followed by more per- 
manent measures. Major Eban pledged the full co-opera- 
tion of the Provisional Government to the United Nations 
Mediator. 

Following the cease-fire, Major Eban envisaged re- 
moval of the conditions “which make for war”; removal 
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of “foreign invading armies,” restoration of all armed 
forces to the states from which they came, return to their 
homes of those who had fled “in the panic of propaganda 
or war.” 

Major Eban cited two alternatives before the Council: 
to lift up its voice as a deterrent to war or to lapse into 
silence, “which may well be interpreted as an invitation 
to war.” The Arabs had the alternatives of establishing 
harmonious relations with their new neighbor or engag- 
ing in a long, costly, sterile, “and inevitably unsuccessful 
attempt to destroy or encroach upon the State of Israel.” 


Adoption of the Resolution 
On May 22, shortly before the Council voted on the 


proposals before it, the Colombian representative, Dr. 
Alfonso Lopez, suggested a compromise wording to the 
controversial paragraph of the United States draft in- 
voking Article 39. He suggested that the Council should 
determine that the situation “constitutes a threat to in- 
ernational peace and security within the meaning of the 
Charter,” but that it need not bring in the question of 
whether or not there was an act of aggression. Further- 
more, he suggested that the door should be left open for 
mediation and conciliation. 

This suggestion was not presented formally, however, 
since both Sir Alexander Cadogan and Mr. el-Khouri 
thought that, despite the changed wording, Article 39 
would still apply. If the word “threat” was retained, Sir 






At its meeting on the afternoon of May 24, the 
Security Council moved the time-limit by which a 
truce in Palestine should be effective from one o’clock 
that afternoon to one o’clock on the afternoon of 


May 206. 


The Council was informed at this meeting that 
the Provisional Government of Israel had decided that 
an order to cease fire on all fronts should be issued 
at the time fixed by the Council, providing the other 
side acted likewise. An order to cease fire at that 
time and not to restart firing unless the other side 
continued had been issued to all commanders, and 
particularly scrupulous observance was urged in Jeru- 
salem, the Council was told. 


The seven states of the Arab League, however, re- 
quested time to consult and exchange views at a 
meeting which was convened at Amman on May 235. 
The request was supported by the United Kingdom, 
and Sir Alexander Cadogan suggested an extension 


of 48 hours. 


Mr. Tarassenko (UKRAINIAN s.S,R.) asked if during 
the additional 48 hours the war would go on in Pal- 
estine, to which Faris el-Khouri, of Syria, replied 
that he had no information on the point. Mr. Gromyko 
suggested that the Arab states might first order their 
armies to cease hostilities and then consult. 


Mr. el-Khouri replied that the purpose of the con- 
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Alexander considered, what was presumably meant was 
“a back door to Chapter VII.” 

The controversial paragraph of the United States draft 
was rejected by a vote of 5-0 with six abstentions. Colom- 
bia, France, the Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., and the 
United States voted for it. 

Following a paragraph-by-paragraph vote and before 
the whole resolution was voted on, Mr. Austin stated that 
his Government believed the amended resolution was in- 
adequate and that the Council should order the parties to 
stop fighting. 

The United States, Mr. Austin said, would vote for the 
amended resolution solely because it called for a cease- 
fire. He regarded it as a provisional measure. If the 
parties did not comply promptly, however, the Council 
must, he said, consider further action. 

Dr. Lopez of Colombia also said he would vote for the 
amended resolution. It was clear, he said, that the Coun- 
cil was going ahead without hope of success. But the 
discussions may not prove vain because, when the Coun- 
cil met again, it may be able to discuss the whole problem 
more frankly. 

The President, Mr. Parodi, added that it was clear that 
the resolution represented only one step on the road to 
be followed by the Council in this matter. 

When the amended resolution was voted on, it was 
adopted 8-0. Syria, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the U.S.- 
S.R. abstained. 


















sultations was to decide whether a cease-fire order 
would or would not be given. If the Arab states were 
to issue the order, there would be no need for con- 
syltations. 

Major Eban placed on record the view of the Pro- 
visional Government of Israel that the request to 
have more time “for further slaughter in Jerusalem 
and the rest of Palestine is totally unreasonable.” 

Mr. Husseini, of the Arab Higher Committee, re- 
minded the Council that the Arabs had finally ac- 
cepted a truce for Jerusalem under the conditions laid 
down and previously accepted the Jewish agency. 
Later, however, the Arabs heard that the Jewish 
Agency knew nothing about this. Then when the 
Arabs were going to the French Consulate to discuss 
truce terms, they were shot at and prevented from 
reaching the Consulate, “because it seemed that the 
Jews did not want to have anything to do with that 
truce.” The Arabs should not be blamed for the 
present conditions in Jerusalem, he said. 

Appreciation of the prompt assent of the Provi- 
sional Government of Israel to the cease-fire call was 
expressed by Mr. Austin. He thought, however, that 
there was adequate ground for the Arab request for 
an extension of time. The President, too, supported 
the request, and suggested that the time limit should 
be May 26 at mid-day, an extension of 48 hours. 
This was agreed to. 
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ECE Reaches Important New Decisions 


Agreement on Measures for Development and Trade 


A SPIRIT of mutual co-operation in approaching the 

problems of postwar recovery in Europe under- 
lined the third session of the Economic Commission for 
Europe, which concluded at Geneva on May 8. In just 
under a fortnight, this important regional body of the 
United Nations, now in its second year of work, reached 
unanimous conclusions on such controversial questions 
as intra-European trade, and the relations between ECE 
and occupied Germany. 

Twenty-seven nations were represented at the session— 
the United States and every European country except 
Portugal, which did not send a delegation, and Spain, 
which is excluded from membership. 


The main task of the session was to survey the work 
accomplished by the Commission’s various subsidiary 
organs during the last nine months in planning economic 
reconstruction in the war-devastated and under-devel- 
oped countries of Europe. In his closing speech, the 
Chairman of the Commission, Anders Frighagen (Nor- 
way), hailed the cordial tone and temper of the discus- 
sions, declaring: “We have reached decisions on many 
questions of the greatest importance in the work of re- 
construction, stabilization and development of economic 
life in Europe. We all have a feeling that there is a 
genuine willingness to co-operate in a friendly way for 
the solution of the problems which ECE is committed 
to solve.” 

Recalling that three years ago, Europe was celebrating 
VE-Day, Mr. Frighagen added: “Very important work 
has been done during those three years to heal the war 
wounds. But very much remains to be done, and I have 
a feeling that the spirit of ECE, directed in an effective 
way and with friendly, effective co-operation, will do 
much to win this part of the war.” 


An important step towards improving economic rela- 
tions between the countries of Eastern and Western 
Europe was taken at the final meeting of the session. 
Unanimous agreement was reached on the adoption of 
a Swedish compromise resolution on a proposal put for- 
ward by the U.S.S.R. for the creation of a sub-committee 
for the purpose of accelerating the economic develop- 
ment of the less industrialized countries of Europe. As 
finally adopted, the resolution provided for the creation 
of an ad hoc Committee with the following tasks: (1) To 
examine, in the light of the responsibilities of other 
United Nations bodies and in consultation with them, 
the functions which ECE can appropriately undertake 
to promote industrial reconstruction and development in 
war devastated and under-developed European coun- 
tries, and to expand inter-European trade, and trade be- 
tween European countries and others, (2) To consider, 
in this connection, the U.S.S.R. draft resolutions on these 
subjects, and, (3) To report to ECE not later than 
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November 30, 1948. 

In addition, the Executive Secretary was requested, 
under the resolution, to assemble for the use of this 
ad hoc Committee available data on possibilities of 
speeding up the industrial development of under-devel- 
oped countries, through exchanges with more fully de- 
veloped countries. 

Warm satisfaction with the decision was expressed by 
the delegates of Sweden, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Poland 
and France. Tadeusz Lychowski (POLAND) hailed the 
action as marking a new orientation in the work of ECE. 
George Boris (FRANCE) expressed satisfaction that unani- 
mous agreement had been reached on a matter of such 
vital importance to economic co-operation between the 
industrialized and the less developed countries of Europe. 


Economic Survey 

The Economic Survey compiled by the ECE Secretariat 
was the subject of a long debate by representatives in 
the course of which differing opinions were expressed on 
the European Recovery Program. The general debate 
disclosed that Europe, although well on the road to re- 
covery, is still faced with serious obstacles which must 
be overcome before economic recovery can be complete. 
The delegates of Albania, Bulgaria, Poland Rumania, 
Hungary and Yugoslavia outlined the progress of recov- 
ery in their respective countries and described the eco- 
nomic reforms which have been made in the post-war 
period. 

The Netherlands delegate, A. B. Speekenbrink, stated 
that the tragic lack of foreign exchange was forcing prac- 
tically all European countries into close bilateralism. 


Countries cannot buy urgently needed goods, he said, 
nor can they sell their own production which is equally 
urgently needed elsewhere, owing to the lack of buying 
power. The Benelux countries were doing their best to 
expand trade with countries in Eastern Europe, in an 
effort to revive prewar trade, but he affirmed that Europe 
could not recover economically without German economic 
recovery. 

Mr. Speekenbrink joined other delegates in paying 
tribute to the United States’ help to “those countries of 
Europe willing to accept it,” which was greatly facilitat- 
ing reconstruction work. 

Y. K. Karaosmanoglu (TURKEY) expressed his coun- 
try’s willingness to co-operate with other European coun- 
tries for the continent’s economic recovery. Turkey, he 
said, desired the close integration of European economy, 
including that of Germany, which in prewar times took 
fifty per cent of Turkey’s exports and furnished over 
sixty per cent of her imports. 

The Italian representative, Angelo Di Nola, described 
the Survey as a first rate contribution to an understand- 
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ing of Europes’ present ills, which pointed the way 
toward remedies. He said that United States help was 
a primary necessity for Europe’s recovery. 


“Marshall Plan’ Criticized 


Strong criticism of the “Marshall Plan” was led by 
the U.S.S.R. representative, A. A. Arutiunian, who 
charged that the plan represented an impingement on 
sovereignty, and was designed solely to further United 
States commercial interests. He contended that the 
United States was attempting to establish control over 
European economy through the “Marshall Plan,” which 
was promoting the interests of American monopolies. 
The plan would not, he said, divert the impending finan- 
cial crisis of the United States, as American interests 
hoped it would. United States monopolists were not 
prepared to take risks for underwriting European eco- 
nomic recovery, and therefore saw to it that despite the 
export-import disequilibrium, Government funds were 
used in order to continue American exports, thereby dis- 
posing of surplus goods at high prices. Mr. Arutiunian 
predicted that this would have an adverse effect upon 
European economy. 

Alexandre A. Tchijow (ByYELOoRUsSIAN S.S.R.) de- 
scribed the “Marshall Plan” as an American attempt to 
control Europe, violating the sovereignty of states by 
interference in their internal affairs, and tending to 
“freeze” activity in certain economic fields, such as 
metallurgy and shipbuilding, while leading to the dump- 
ing of unsalable goods in Europe. The Polish repre- 
sentative criticized United States policy in dividing Ger- 
many into two parts, since he affirmed that Germany’s 
economic problem constituted an important problem for 
all European countries, and should be solved in the in- 
terests of them all. He felt that the road to European 
recovery was by international co-ordination in strength- 
ening Europe’s economy, and by the reduction of over- 
seas imports into Europe. 

The “Marshall Plan” was strongly defended by the 
delegates of France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Regretting the non-participation in the plan of 
the U.S.S.R. and Eastern European countries, Andre 
Philip (FRANCE) declared that the plan would help its 
participants to “catch their breath” and avoid disaster. 
At the same time he contended that East-West trade co- 
operation was imperative for European recovery. He 
urged the Soviet Union to cease “living in a dream 
world” and wake up to the practical problems of doing 
business between East and West. 

Describing European prosperity as “indivisible,” Hec- 
tor McNeil (UniTED Kincpom) said the “Marshall Plan” 
contained no secret treaties or concealed provisions. The 
United States had provided three billion dollars in grants 
and seven billion dollars in loans and credits to Europe 
since the war, and the “Marshall Plan” intended to con- 
tinue this earlier effort towards speeding Europe’s re- 
covery. The United Kingdom favored the expansion of 
East-West trade, and in the pursuance of such a policy 
had been glad to make mutually satisfactory trading ar- 
rangements with the U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
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and other countries of Eastern Europe. Mr. McNeil af- 
firmed his government’s willingness to co-operate with 
other ECE member-states and other bodies of the United 
Nations in every effort aimed at expanding and develop- 
ing intra-European trade. 

Henry Labouisse (UNITED STATES) denied the Soviet 
charges that the European Recovery Program was a self- 
seeking American project to rule the world, declaring 
that the U.S.S.R. and others were trying to wreck the 
plan because they feared that European recovery might 
discourage Soviet expansion and “imperialist aims.” 
Europe, he said, is struggling against visible and invisible 
war wounds. The war’s dislocation of intra-European 
trade must be overcome and European production ex- 
panded in order to supply such essentials as coal and 
food. Mr. Labouisse called the ECE Secretariat’s Survey 
“one of the best reports so far issued by the United 
Nations.” 


Relations with Germany 


Another controversial matter considered by the Com- 
mission was the question of its relations with Germany. 
Gunnar Myrdal, Executive Secretary of ECE, recalled 
that at its last session the Commission had instructed him 
to make contact with the Allied Control Council in Berlin 
and the occupation authorities in Germany. Despite re- 
peated efforts, he had been unable to establish relations 
with the Control Council, and had been obliged to set 
up in Frankfurt a small office, consisting of one official 
and a typist. The U.S.S.R. representative criticized these 
ECE liaison arrangements with the British and the United 
States zones in Germany, arrangements which, he con- 
tended, served to divide Germany into two parts and by- 
passed the Allied Control Council in Berlin. After 
lengthy discussion on this question, unanimous agree- 
ment was reached on a Swedish resolution, instructing 
the Executive Secretary to renew consultations with the 
Allied Control Council, with a view to the establishment 
of a main liaison office in Berlin, in place of the Frank- 
furt office located in the United States zone of occupation 
in Germany. 

The Commission approved the reports of its technical 
committees and sub-committees. These subsidiary bodies 
were given a clear field to pursue their work in increas- 
ing the production of steel, improving European trans- 
port systems, promoting the development of reserves of 
electrical power, increasing timber reserves, and improv- 
ing the production and distribution of coal. 

The U.S.S.R. representative criticized some of the ac- 
tivities of the ECE organs, in particular the Coal Com- 
mittee. This body, he said, had omitted, in its recom- 
mendations to distribute 3,400,000 tons of coal in the 
first quarter of 1948, such needy countries as Albania 
and Yugoslavia, while making a recommendation for 
Portugal. Mr. Arutiunian charged that such a line of 
conduct could only be dictated by political considera- 
tions. 

Replying to this criticism, the United Kingdom rep- 
resentative said he was not surprised that Albania and 
Yugoslavia had not received coal allocations, since 
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neither of these countries attended the meetings con- 
cerned with such allocations or had applied for alloca- 
tions. Hungary on the other hand had, he said, applied 
for and received allocations of metallurgical coal. In 
deciding coal allocations, the Commission considered 
the extent of war damage and what was the best use to 
which coal could be put within Europe. 

Another achievement of the session was the setting 
up of a new ad hoc Committee on Agriculture. This 
resulted from a proposal of the Netherlands representa- 
tive. The purpose of this new body will be to study 
agricultural problems of joint concern to ECE and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. It will study means 
of increasing food supplies and production, and recom- 
mend the best co-operative measures. 

It was unanimously agreed to raise the Timber and 
Steel Sub-Committees to the status of committees, thereby 
recognizing the great importance of these two materials 
in the work of European reconstruction. 


Housing and Manpower 


The Commission agreed that Europe’s manpower short- 
age is another important factor directly affecting eco- 
nomic recovery. It decided to set up a seven-member 


ad hoc Committee to study a U.S.S.R. proposal to the 
éffect that ECE’s Manpower Sub-Committee should be 
raised to full committee status, and be granted new and 
wider terms of reference. 

All European countries are still desperately short of 
new houses. This was disclosed in the report of the 
Commission’s Housing Panel, showing that between 1,- 
600,000 and 1,700,000 new dwellings are needed an- 
nually for the next five years to meet housing require- 
ments in fifteen European countries. Those countries 
expect to be able to produce only 660,000 units during 
1948, or about ten per cent above their prewar housing 
construction rate. 

In an effort to solve the housing problem the Com- 
mission set up a Housing Sub-Committee, to succeed the 
existing Housing Panel. This new organ will have much 
wider powers, dealing not only with questions of housing 
proper, but also with problems concerning constructional 
materials. It will furnish a centralized statistical service, 
enabling interested countries to locate available materials, 
and will advise governments as to how such materials 
may be obtained. This involves questions of credits and 
transport. The body will also investigate and advise on 
new techniques of mass production in housing. 


Atlantic “Air Ferry” Started for Refugees 


| si are now being transported from Germany 
to Canada by plane, under a new scheme inaugurated 
by the Preparatory Commission for the International 
Refugee Organization late in May. By mid-July, 1400 
persons a month will be flown across the Atlantic; the 
expected total for the first year of operations is 17,500. 

Five 58-passenger airliners have been chartered. The 
flights will be made between Hamburg and Dorval, near 
Montreal, a distance of about 4200 miles. It is expected 
that within six weeks of the start of the flights five planes 
will shuttle across the North Atlantic at the rate of 25 
round trips a month. 

Announcing the new plan on May 18, William Hallam 
Tuck, Executive Secretary of IRO, said that for the 
present the flights will be limited to refugee immigrants 
whose Canadian sponsors can repay the cost. The max- 
imum cost will be $260 a person, which is about ten 
per cent above the average surface rate. All refugees 
will be certified physically fit for air flight and insured 
for at least two thousand pounds (about $8,000). 


Mr. Tuck stated that IRO is exploring the possibility 
of flying non-sponsored refugees both to Canada and 
other areas, if governments or individual employers will 
undertake to pay the difference of ten per cent between 
surface and air transport. 

Meanwhile, according to the latest figures issued by 
IRO headquarters in Geneva, 625,200 persons are still 
being maintained by IRO in refugee camps in Europe, 
the Middle East, and the Far East. Since July 1, 1947, 
219,000 refugees have returned to their former homes 
or have been resettled in new countries. Of these, 72,000 
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were repatriated and 147,000 others resettled in Europe 
and overseas. 

The United Kingdom, which continues to lead the 
world in the admission of refugee immigrants, admitted 
5,797 in March, thus bringing her cumulative total for 
the last nine months to 48,685. Belgium is second with 
a cumulative total of 17,678, followed by France (16,- 
528), Canada (13,887), the United States (13,594), 
Argentina (6,699), Palestine (5,824), Australia (3,636), 
the Netherlands (3,166), and Brazil (2,784). Smaller 
numbers of refugees went to thirty other countries of 
total resettlement. 


Among 41,700 persons repatriated under IRO care or 
auspices, 25,901 went to Poland. Refugees in China re- 
turning to their prewar homes in the Philippines, Malaya, 
and the East Indies are the next largest group, totalling 
4,166. Smaller numbers were repatriated to Yugoslavia, 
the Baltic States, and fourteen other countries. 


Refugee Immigration into Palestine 


The Preparatory Commission for the Internation- 
al Refugee Organization has suspended its spon- 
sorship of refugee immigration into Palestine 
because of the absence of a regime in Palestine 
which has the general recognition of the United 


Nations. On May 18, William Hallam Tuck, Exec- 
utive Secretary of IRO, sent a directive to IRO 
field officers ordering the withholding of sponsor- 
ship until an agreement was negotiated with “a 
properly constituted authority, set up with the ap- 
proval of the United Nations.” 
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The studio of the United Nations Amateur Radio Club (K2 


United Nations Amate 


(above) Testing KZUN—Brig. Gen. Frank E. Stoner, Chief 
Communications Engineer, operating the station ,while one 
assistant, Sandford Major, adjusts a transmitter and another, 


Robert Saron, notes contacts in the log. (UN10844) 5 3 
a TWELVE MONTHS of joint planning and co-opera- 


tion between the United Nations Department of 
Public Information and the International Amateur Radio 
Union, K2U N—the United Nations Amateur Radio Club’s 
station—went on the air for the first time with a broad- 
cast from Lake Success on the evening of May 17. 
The powerful station flashed its first official signal to 
the world at 6 p.m. (EDT) when George W. Bailey. 
President of the International Amateur Radio Union and 
of the American Radio Amateur League, directed the 
station’s antenna towards Europe, and spread the word 
that a special United Nations certificate would be awarded 
to the amateur radio operator who sent the first reply 
to the signal. Despite local thunderstorms over New 
York, a reply came through within a few seconds from 
Victor E. Motto, an amateur operating station I11RM, in 
Como, Italy. In the studio at Lake Success, the micro- 
phone was picked up by Benjamin Cohen, Assistant 
Secretary-General for Public Information, who broad- 
cast a congratulatory message in Italian to the amateur 
in far-away Italy. 
Within a few minutes, K2UN picked up a second reply 


(above) George W. Bailey, President of the International from Yves Naintre, in Paris, to whom greetings in French 
Amateur Radio League, broadcasts an opening message as 

Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General for Public Infor- 

mation, looks on. (UN108 46) Picture nos. below left to rig 
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owing the Temco console and two transmitters at left. 
(UN10655) 


Radio Goes on the Air 


THE UNITED NATIONS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INF 


The first certificate to be awarded by UNARC was presented to 
George W. Bailey, who operated K2UN on its opening night. 
The second certificate was awarded to Victor E. Motto, of 
Como, Italty, who was the first amateur radio operator to reply. 
were broadcast by Mr. Cohen and by Adrian Pelt, 


Assistant Secretary-General for Conference and General 
Services. 

The next reply followed in a few seconds from an 
amateur speaking from Wiesbaden, Germany, who iden- 
tified herself merely as “Christine,” wife of an American 
Army sergeant stationed in Germany. This operator 
received a message of greetings from Brig. Gen. Frank 
E. Stoner, United Nations Chief Communications En- 
gineer, who originated and planned K2UN. Contacts 
were then made in rapid succession with amateur radio 
operators in Cuba, Bermuda, and a dozen American 
states. During the few hours following the official open- 
ing of the station, messages were picked up from ama- 
teurs in all parts of the world. 


The new station has two transmitters, each of one 
thousand watts, the maximum input-power permissible 
in the United States. One transmitter, operating on the 
80- and 40-metre bands and using “doublet” antennas, 
will be able to cover a large part of the United States 
from the transmission point at Lake Success. The other 
transmitter, with a rotating beam antenna, will broad- 


cast in the high ends of the 20- and 10-metre bands, and (above) Mr. Bailey operates the station, and William Hayes, 

of Sperry Gyroscope Company, adjusts the panel. Looking on 

are Mr. Cohen and (foreground) Adrian Pelt, Assistant Secre- 

» right¥0857, UN10856, UN10854. tary-General for Conference and General Services. (UN10847) 








will be capable of contacting radio amateur operators 
all over the world. 


Goodwill by Wireless : 

The original idea of establishing a United Nations 
amateur radio station was first suggested by General 
Stoner over a year ago. He felt that the creation of a 
high-powered transmitter, operating under the auspices 
of the United Nations, would be of value both to amateur 
radio operators throughout the world, and to the De- 
partment of Public Information in promoting interna- 
tional goodwil). It would also help to develop existing 
world contacts among amateur radio operators through- 
out the world. 


The plan was enthusiastically accepted by the Inter- 
national Amateur Radio Union, which groups all na- 
tional societies of licensed amateur radio operators. It 
has some 100,000 members. After technical and other 
problems had been settled, an agreement was signed be- 
tween the Department of Public Information and the 
International Amateur Radio Union. This agreement, 
which remains in effect for one year but may be renewed 
annually with the consent of both parties, specifies that 
the amateur operators will handle only material not 
otherwise broadcast by international or domestic services. 


The new station will observe United States regulations 
governing the operation of amateur stations, since it is 
nearest to United States amateurs. 


Already operators in many countries have evinced 
keen interest in the project and have offered every 
assistance towards making the plan a success. When the 
station’s transmitters were first tested early in May, the 
United Nations received speedy and positive evidence 
that its signal would be a good one. In the middle of 
the test the signal was picked up by an amateur operator 
in Italy who flashed back this signal: “Wonderfully clear 
signal. Can this be K2UN?” 


An affirmative signal was flashed to the operator in 
Italy, with the information that K2UN would be officially 
on the air on May 17, at 6 P.M. Back came an instant 
reply: “Good! I shall be listening. I have been standing 
by for days waiting to be the first to pick you up... .” 
Other amateur operators in the Middle West region of 
the United States and in Canada also picked up test sig- 
nals sent out b’ K2UN. 


The exact type of material to be handled by the station 
has not yet been determined. However, it is planned to 
give specific information requested by individual amateur 
radio operators. According to present arrangements, 
K2UN will ultimately be on the air daily from 4 P.M. 
(EDT) until midnight, transmitting and receiving mes- 
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Present at Ceremony 

Among the persons prominent in radio who were 
present at the opening of K2UN were the follow- 
ing (the call letters of those who are amateur 
operators are shown): E. Finley Carter, vice-presi- 
dent of the Sylvania Products Co.; Morton Kahn 
(W2KR), president of the Tempco Co., which built 
the equipment for K2UN; Larry Kashman 
(W2I0P), editor of CQ, an amateurs’ magazine; 
L. H. Vydre, of the Canadian Broadcasting Co.; 
Larry Cumming, technical secretary of the Institute 
of Radio Engineers; and Peter Lovelock (XG2AIS), 
an editor of the British Short-Wave Magazine. 
William Hayes (W2BSP), of the Sperry Gyroscope 
Co., and Donald Merton (W2UOL), president of 
the Nassau County Amateur Radio League, alter- 
nated in operating the station. 





sages. It is operating at present from 7 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
(EDT), and occasionally later. 


Inter-Professional talks 

Another project is to arrange periodic talks between 
experts in the various divisions of the United Nations 
Secretariat, and the specialized agencies, and amateur 
operators who, in their daily lives, practice in similar 
professional fields. For instance, an expert from the 
Legal Department might talk to operators who are them- 
selves lawyers. A representative of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization may talk with a farmer in New 
Zealand or Canada on mutual problems, or a medical 
expert from the World Health Organization with a doctor 
who operates his amateur radio in Bombay or Brussels. 


In the event of international or national emergencies, 
K2UN will also play its part in serving the public in 
such ways as handling traffic from and to, and generally 
maintaining contact with, isolated areas. 


The studio, which has a glass-panel front, is located 
just off the main conference corridor of the headquarters 
building at Lake Success. 


About fifty members of the United Nations Secretariat 
are already active members of the club. The station will 
be under the supervision of a licensed radio operator. As 
classes progress, Secretariat workers will be licensed. 


The club is bound by its newly ratified Charter to 
“preserve and foster the spirit of fellowship among the 
radio amateurs of the world, to promote international 
awareness of, and interest in, the United Nations’ role 
of building a better world, and to build prestige for the 
United Nations through radio amateurs.” The station’s 
call letters are symbolic of United Nations’ hospitality 
and goodwill—K2UN, standing for “Come to the United 
Nations.” 
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Scope of Second ICAO Assembly 


by DR. ALBERT ROPER 
Secretary-General of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 


HE ANNUAL ASSEMBLY of the In- 

ternational Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization will be held this year at 
the Palais des Nations in Geneva, 
commencing on June 1. 


The ICAO Assembly is the organ- 
ization’s legislative body, in whose 
deliberations each of the 48 Member 
states is entitled to one vote. It brings 
the activities of the preceding year 
under review, and shapes the general 
course to be followed in the twelve 
months to come. Among its other 
duties, the Assembly is responsible 
for the approval of the budget for 
carrying out the activities of the or- 
ganization. 

The Geneva meeting will be the 
second Assembly of ICAO to be held 
since its inception; the first took 
place in Montreal in May 1947, just 
one month after ICAO came into 
being. During the twelve months 
which have elapsed since that time, 
much progress has been made in the 
work of the organization. The first 
Assembly made many important de- 
cisions. It elected 21 nations to mem- 
bership in the ICAO Council for a 
three-year term; it adopted a budget 
of $2,600,000 for the 1947-48 fiscal 
year; it made provision for a revolv- 
ing fund of $50,000 for emergency 
use for the joint support of air navi- 
gation facilities; it initiated research 
on the limitation of runway require- 
ments with the object of curbing the 
increasing cost of airport construc- 
tion; it requested the Council of 
ICAO to establish procedures for the 
reporting of individual cases of non- 
compliance with the international 
standards set up under the Conven- 
tion; it instructed the Council to 
adopt as quickly as possible tech- 
nical standards and recommended 
practices for use on the world’s air- 
ways; it instituted a study on the 
organization and operation of inter- 
national air transport, including the 
international ownership and opera- 
tion of air services on trunk routes; 
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it requested the convening of a spe- 
cial commission for the purpose of 
developing a multi-lateral agreement 
on the exchange of commercial rights 
in international civil aviation; it re- 
quested the Facilitation Division to 
try and establish international stand- 
ards and recommended practices in 
the facilitation of air transport in 
such a final form that the Council 
could act upon them according to 
the terms of the Chicago Convention. 


Ww THE administrative organ- 

ization of ICAO completed and 
much of the work program of the 
first Assembly already implemented, 
the second Assembly will meet to re- 
view the progress made and to plan 
ahead for the requirements of inter- 
national air transport in the coming 
year. There will be four commissions 
—administrative, technical, econom- 
ic, and legal—and the plenary ses- 
sions will deal with particular prob- 
lems not assigned to them. 

These include: applications for ad- 
mission to membership in ICAO; the 
character of representative bodies in 
ICAO, including the structure of the 
air navigation and air transport com- 
mittee; policy with respect to amend- 
ments of the Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation (which is 
ICAO’s Charter) ; and the character 
and scope of future assemblies, in- 
cluding discussion of the site and 
date of the 1949 Assembly. 

e@ THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMIs- 
sion will review a Council report de- 
tailing such subjects as the setting 
up of the Council and its committees, 
the establishment of recruiting pol- 
icies and a service code for the secre- 
tariat, and the operation of the 
trainee plan by which ICAO accepts 
young men from Member states into 
the organization for a six-month 
training period. The Administrative 
Commission will consider further the 
question of relations with the United 
Nations and other international! or- 
ganizations, will decide upon the 


budget for the 1948-49 fiscal vear, 
and will apportion the expenses of 
ICAO among the contracting states. 

@ THe TecHnicaL Commission wih 
review the work of the organization 
in the technical field. Included in this 
review will be a report by the Council 
on the progress made by the Air Nav- 
igation Committee and its technical 
divisions, and on the progress made 
on the establishment of international 
standards and recommended prac- 
tices designed to secure the uniform 
and safe operation of international 
air transport services, five sets of 
which have already been adopted. 
Other matters to be considered by 
the Technical Commission include the 
action taken to further international 
collaboration on research and de- 
velopment work on technical sub- 
jects, and to furnish states with tech- 
nical advice and assistance in the 
training of personnel. 


e@ THe Economic Commission will 
receive a general report from the 
Council on the work of the organiza- 
tion in the air transport field, includ- 
ing such subjects as international air 
mail, the international ownership and 
operation of international air services 
on trunk routes, undue economic bur- 
dens on international air transport 
(such as ouble taxation), and the 
facilitation of international air trans- 
port. The Commission will also dis- 
cuss such matters as the statistical 
program of the organization, the in- 
ternational movement of aircraft in 
commercial and non-commercial op- 
erations, and the undue economic 
burden placed on international air 
transport by certain insurance re- 
quirements. 

Another function of the Economic 
Commission will be to consider the 
Council’s report on the work of the 
organization in the field of joint sup- 
port of air navigation services. This 
report will include such matters as 
the international agreement on ocean 
weather stations in the North Atlan- 
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tic, the implementation of the agree- 
ment concerning the financing of the 
Iceland Loran station, and Iceland’s 
request for financial and_ technical 
aid in operating international air 
traffic control, communications, and 
meteorological services. 

e@ THe Lecat Commission will have 
as the main item on its agenda a 
review of the comments received on 
the draft convention relating to the 
international recognition of rights in 
aircraft drawn up by the ICAO legal 
committee in Brussels in November 
1947. An attempt will be made to 


prepare this convention for submis- 
sion to Member states for signature. 


7. SECOND ASSEMBLY will be at- 

tended by delegations from most, 
if not all, of the 48 member nations 
of ICAO. Invitations have also been 
sent to 22 non-Member states and to 
sixteen international organizations, to 
attend in the role of observers. 
Among the international organiza- 
tions invited are the United Nations, 
International Labor Organization, 
World Health Organization, United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 





Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
International Monetary Fund, Inter- 
national Bank, International Telecom- 
munication Union, Universal Postal 
Union, International Air Transport 
Association, Fédération Aéronautique 
Internationale, International Meteor- 
ological Organization, International 
Chamber of Commerce, International 
Standardization Organization, Inter- 
national Union of Aviation Insurers, 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization, and Fédéra- 
tion Internationale des Transports 
Aériens Privés. 


Recommendations of Geneva NGO Conference 


pega for developing information on the 
United Nations and its related bodies were adopted 
at a conference of international non-governmental or- 
ganizations which completed a week’s session at Geneva 
on May 21. Over one hundred delegates attended the 
conference, representing organizations with a _ world 
membership of more than 300 million people. 


These organizations, representing widely differing in- 
terests, demonstrated their willingness to support the 
United Nations by offering all their means to promote 
information. The most striking feature of the confer- 
ence was the unanimity of agreement reached on all main 
topics, and particularly on suggestions to improve and 
assist in the development of the Department of Public 
Information of the United Nations. 


In this connection the conference adopted a series of 
specific resolutions. These were as follows: 


@ Rapio services: “This conference expresses its ap- 
preciation of the broadcasting services of the Department 
of Public Information and recommends that, while con- 
tinuing to utilize to the fullest possible extent the existing 
radio services, the United Nations should examine means 
whereby its broadcasting services may be developed with 
a view to setting up a world radio centre, for the dis- 
semination throughout the world, and in all languages, 
of the principles and purposes of the United Nations and 
organs associated with it.” 


@ NATIONAL RADIO SERVICES: “This conference rec- 
ommends setting up in each country, on the initiative 
and with the active participation of non-governmental 
organizations co-operating with the United Nations, of 
a committee to increase the usefulness of existing radio 
networkkks in the promotion of international under- 
standing.” 

@ FiLM previews: “This conference recommends the 
establishment in all countries of a system of previews of 
feature and documentary film strips likely to promote 
international understanding—these previews to be a 
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means of enabling non-governmental organizations to 
recommend and use such films, including films of a 
sub-standard size.” 


@ Unirep Nations Firm Awarp: “This conference 
recommends consideration by the United Nations Film 
Board of an annual award for the best feature or docu- 
mentary film contributing towards international under- 


standing.” 


@ PuBLic FILM FESTIVALS: “This conference recom- 
mends the United Nations Film Board to consider hold- 
ing public film festivals for the exhibition of films show- 
ing life among nations of the world, and the work of 
the United Nations, with a view to promoting interna- 
tional understanding and world peace.” 


The conference unanimously agreed that the work of 
the United Nations Appeal for Children should continue. 
It congratulated the Commission on Human Rights for 
the excellent work it had already accomplished. Each 
organization represented at the conference, according to 
its particular interest, wanted to see appropriate supple- 
mentary rights incorporated in the Convention and 
Declaration on Human Rights. For instance, women’s 
organizations requested more guarantees for women’s 
rights, and religious organizations wanted greater pro- 
tection for minorities and guarantees of religious free- 
dom. The conference unanimously critized the draft 
article empowering governments to suspend human rights, 
thereby preventing the practice of fundamental freedoms. 
Several delegates maintained that such a power should 
rest exclusively in the hands of the United Nations. The 
conference expressed complete unanimity on the subject 
of warmongering, and adopted a proposal that an inter- 
national court be established to judge cases of it. 


Speaking in the name of peoples of many lands and 
cultures, the Conference pledged enthusiastic support to 
the ideals of the United Nations. Its unanimous con- 
clusions might well be regarded as a happy augury for 
world understanding. 
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WANTED: Better World Statistics 


“When I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said, in rather a scornful tone, “it means 
just what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 
“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can make words mean so many 


different things.” 


“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which is to be master—that is all.” 
—Through the Looking Glass. 


A NEW-BORN MALE in Siam can ex- 

pect to live 37 years; in New 
Zealand, 65 years. Obviously, this 
does not mean that by moving from 
Bangkok to Auckland, one individual 
Siamese will live nearly twice as 
long! Nor does it mean that every 
New Zealander will live to his 66th 
year. But such expectancy statistics 
are of fundamental importance: to 
public health officials throughout the 
world; to the experts who calculate 
insurance risks and premiums; to 
educators, demographers, farmers, 
and to businessmen engaged in for- 
eign trade. In short, essential proces- 
ses of modern civilization depend on 
statistics of all kinds: censuses, do- 
mestic and foreign trade indexes, 
financial statements, literacy reports, 
statistics on epidemics and com- 
municable diseases, crop prospects, 
birth-rates, cost of living indexes, 
coal production figures, bank bal- 
ances, and that popular newcomer— 
the public opinion poll. 

There is a popular and somewhat 
crude adage: figures don’t lie, but 
liars can figure. It is certainly true 
that, to be reliable, statistics must be 
honestly gathered and _ presented. 
But apart from this, the essential 
problem is one of the precise defini- 
tion and the accurate usage of words: 
the problem that confronts delegates 
of nations when they talk about the 
same subject—but in different lang- 
uages. They must be certain that their 
words and terms have agreed mean- 
ings and can be readily translated 
and understood. 

This problem—one of semantics— 
applies equally to international sta- 
tistics; the terms used by one gov- 
ernment must be convertible into 
terms understood by other govern- 
ments, and the methods used must 
also be understood. 

For decades before the war, gov- 
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ernment officials and businessmen 
felt the need for more reliable world 
statistics. This need became particu- 
larly acute during the war. Allied 
nations pooled their manpower, their 
production, and all their resources 
in the common effort. But how much 
could each country contribute? How 
quickly could production be stepped 
up in one country? What burden 
could it stand without a breakdown 
of the whole economy? Data on all 
these factors were urgently needed, 
and great decisions depended on the 
fullness and accuracy of the statistics. 


In view of these experiences—and 
the difficulties encountered as a re- 
sult of working with statistics which 
were incomplete or inaccurate, or 
which could not be compared with 
other data—the United Nations has 
established the Statistical Commission 
as one of its permanent bodies. 
Its purpose is to set up international 
standards for gathering and compar- 
ing statistics, and to improve the 
existing means for supplying essen- 
tial statistical information. 

In other words, the goal of this 
expert body is to help create a world 
statistical system and evolve order 
out of the present babel of figures. 


Statistical Classification 

r ORDER TO CREATE this world sta- 
tistical system, the Commission 

has undertaken to solve certain key 

problems, one of which is classifica- 

tion. 

For example, agricultural experts 
are concerned with comparing the 
dairy industry in various countries. 
But in doing so, they soon discover 
that in one country there are certain 
activities classified under the group- 
ing “dairy industry” which are not 
so classified in another country. 
Thus, country A will include in that 
category statistics on the manufacture 


of ice cream, while country B will 
not. From this it is apparent that 
before we can compare industry in 
different countries, we must agree on 
the chapter headings as it were, of 
our statistical tables. Unless our clas- 
sifications are uniform, our statistical 
analyses cannot be valid. 


There is scarcely any field of hu- 
man endeavor which would not lend 
itself profitably to some form or an- 
other of statistical classification. 
Which should receive top priority? 
This question was settled by the Sta- 
tistical Commission at its first ses- 
sion, held in January 1947. Because 
of the pressing need of postwar eco- 
nomic rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion, the Commission members gave 
first priority to the development of 
an international standard classifica- 
tion of industries. 

To guide this important work, the 
Commission established a Committee 
on Industrial Classification, which 
later was broadened in scope and re- 
named the Committee on Statistical 
Classification. 

A draft International Standard In- 
dustrial Classification was circulated 
at the end of 1947. Twenty-seven 
Member countries commented on this 
draft as also three _ specialized 
agencies and the important non-gov- 
ernmental body, the International Sta- 
tistical Institute. In the light of these 
comments, a revised draft classifica- 
tion was prepared. 

This classification uses the decimal 
system of notation—something like 
the system found in many American 
libraries. The whole field of economic 
activity is divided into ten divisions, 
each assigned its permanent first digit 
number. Each division in turn has 
ten available sub-divisions — called 
“major groups’ —and these are iden- 
tified by the second digit numbers. 
Again, the major groups can each be 
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further sub-divided into ten groups, 
which are assigned numbers in the 
third digit. 

This is how the system works in 
practice. Division 3 is devoted to 
“manufacturing.” The manufacture 
of transport equipment, in turn, has 
been assigned to major group 38. 
And this major group has been sub- 
divided into groups as follows: 381, 
shipbuilding and repairing; 382, 
manufacture of railroad equipment; 
383, manufacture of motor vehicles; 
and so on. 

This system has important advan- 
tages. If desired, the three-digit group 
in any division can be stii! further 
sub-divided in order to classify yet 
smaller groupings—in other words, 
it is capable of virtually unlimited 
expansion. Because of this, the sys- 
tem can meet the complex needs of 
such highly industrialized economies 
as those of the United States and 
Great Britain, to cite two examples. 
On the other hand, the classification 
is also adapted to the relatively sim- 
ple needs of under-developed coun- 
tries—the information from which 
might run into only one-digit or two- 
digit numbers. 





One day, therefore, we may get a 
delegate pleading that his country 
was still on a two-digit economy and 
another emphasizing the importance 
of his views as those of a four-digit 
nation. 

The Statistical Commission has 
recommended that the Economic and 
Social Council urge Member govern- 
ments to make use of this Interna- 
tional Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion for all economic activities. They 
might either adopt this system as a 
national standard, or re-arrange their 
statistical data in accordance with 
this system when it is submitted to 
international organizations, so that 
it could be compared with that of 
other countries. 


If universally adopted, this system 
would greatly facilitate international 
economic activities. For example, 
when the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil is examining a problem of recon- 
struction and development in a given 
region, it would have before it a basic 
standard on which to measure that 
region’s economic activities, and de- 
ficiencies. 

Postwar conditions have also 
brought to the fore the pressing need 
of classification in another economic 
field. A systematic review of the sta- 
tistics of world trade is required— 
we need adequate measures of the 
flow of international commerce. 

When two countries speak of their 
exports of a commodity called X, it 
may seem logical to conclude that 
they are referring to the same prod- 
uct. Likewise when they both speak 
of Y tons, we might conclude that the 
same quantity is involved. Unfortun- 
ately, we cannot be sure, because of 
widely differing methods of measur- 
ing, classifying, and valuing com- 
modities. 

In the late 1930s, the League of 
Nations prepared a Minimum List of 
Commodities for International Trade 
Statistics. But this List is now inade- 
quate, and must be revised. There- 
fore, the Statistical Office of the Un- 
ited Nations is preparing a prelimin- 
ary draft of classifications, which 
will be circulated to governments and 
the specialized agencies. It is expect- 
ed that the comments and sugges- 
tions of the governments and agencies 
will be received early in 1949; and 
experts from different trade regions 
will then be called in to work out a 
revised classification. 


Comparability of Statistics 


Gren is fundamental, but 

other problems have to be solved 
before we can build an international 
statistical system. There is the ques- 
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tion of comparability of statistics— 
that is, being able to study all the 
relevant factors even where a uni- 
form classification has been followed. 


It is often desirable, for instance, 
to compare the cost of living indexes 
in different countries. But this can 
be misleading unless all the relevant 
factors are compared. Even though 
the indexes of two countries may in- 
clude the same items—food, clothing, 
housing, education, etc.—these items 
may be “weighted” differently. Thus, 
country A may give greater import- 
ance to the food items as compared 
with services and education than 
country B. Therefore, unless the me- 
thods of weighting items are known, 
it is not possible to compare accur- 
ately the cost of living indexes of 
different countries. 


Similarly, in arriving at whole- 
sale prices, some countries include 
food industries, but others do not. 
Again, some countries—but not all— 
include semi-manufactured goods. 
And so it goes. Ideally, a wholesale 
price index should include certain 
standard components—so as to make 
a true comparison possible. 
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One of the functions of the United 
Nations Statistical Office is the pub- 
lication of its Monthly Bulletin oj 
Statistics—a comprehensive record of 
statistics covering such subjects as 
population, employment and unem- 
ployment, industrial production, raw 
materials, food, trade, finance, wages 
and prices, and so on. It will also 
pubiish a Statistical Year Book, 
which will provide more detailed data 
than the Monthly Bulletin and will 
include statistics on additional sub- 
jects. In gathering data for these pub- 
lications, the Statistical Office is in 
a unique position to note any dis- 
parities and lack of comparability in 
the statistics submitted by Member 
governments. Therefore, in request- 
ing data, the Office can suggest that 
governments define their statistics so 
as to make them comparable, and 
thus more useful. In this way, the 
Statistical Office will be continuously 
standardizing methods and defini- 
tions. 


Other Questions 


_ INTERNATIONAL organization 
is constantly calling on govern- 
ments for facts and figures. There- 
fore, it is necessary to prevent dup- 
lication in the gathering of statisti- 
cal data of interest to more than one 
organization or agency. For example, 
every specialized agency, as well as 
the United Nations itself, is interest- 
ed in population statistics. ICAO re- 
quires such information to ascertain 
per capita air miles travelled in dif- 
ferent countries. FAG has to figure 
out per capita food consumption; 
WHO is vitally interested in birth 
and death rates; UNESCO in literacy 
figures; while the International Bank 
and the Monetary Fund must have 
data on per capita national income. 
Because of the many organizations 
involved, it is necessary to secure co- 
ordination of statistical activities be- 
tween the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. Responsibility 
for such co-ordination has been vest- 
ed, by order of the Economic and 
Social Council, in the Statistical 
Commission and the Statistical Office. 
In its third report, the Commission 
“noted with satisfaction” the prog- 
ress which had already been achieved 
in co-ordinating statistical activities 
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under the direction of the Statistical 
Office. As an example of this process 
of co-ordination, the Statistical Office 
acts as a “clearing house” for all 
questionnaires issued by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 
Such questionnaires, requesting sta- 
tistical data from national govern- 
ments, are circulated among all the 
specialized agencies for comments. 
This is done to avoid duplicating re- 
quests and to make sure that such 
data is not already on file in one or 
another of those agencies. 

A recent development in statistical 
science is of great importance in this 
context: the increasing use of sampl- 
ing. (One has only to recall the pop- 
ularity of public opinion polls in the 
United States, Canada, the United 
Kingdom, and _ other countries.) 
Sampling as a statistical method has 
definite advantages—and limitations. 
It makes it possible to gather reliable 
data much more rapidly and at much 
less cost. 

And strange as it may sound, 
sampling is sometimes more accurate 
than the taking of a complete enum- 
eration. For instance, when a com- 
plete census is to be gathered, several 
thousand census-takers—known as 
enumerators—must be trained. And 
with so many involved there are 





bound to be variations in the quality 
of their judgments, to the extent of 
affecting the accuracy of the statis- 
tical data. On the other hand, it is 
possible, when using sampling me- 
thods for a smaller number of enum- 
erators with specialized training to 





check for errors and to a greater ex- 
tent compensate for them. 


Sampling methods can be used to 
great advantage in under-developed 
countries, which are generally hamp- 
ered by a lack of funds and of trained 
statisticians. And highly developed 
countries, too, use sampling methods 
to advantage, because these are most 
effective in making surveys which 
have to be repeated many times. For 
example, sampling is excellent for 
measuring fluctuations in employment 
or unemployment, and in measuring 
changes in the cost of living. 


The success of developing any kind 
of reliable statistical data depends 
directly on the quality of the trained 
personnel available. The necessity of 
establishing programs of statistical 
education and training by govern- 
ments is therefore strongly under- 
scored by the Statistical Commission 
in its third report. So is the necessity 
of constantly improving the methods 
of gathering and evaluating statistics. 


eat Siay COLLECTION of statistical 

information by Governments 
for domestic and international use is 
a highly technical function,” the re- 
port points out, “requiring the serv- 
ices of experts in various adminis- 
trative and technically specialized 
positions. When such experts are not 
available, are of very limited training 
and experience, or are very few in 
number, the United Nations and 
other inter-governmental organiza- 
tions will be seriously handicapped 
in receiving needed information.” 


To help meet the present statistical 
limitations of certain countries, the 
Commission favors the organization 
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of a field service by the Statistical 
Office. This field service could provide 
a means through which the United 
Nations would respond promptly to 
the requests of Member governments 
for expert assistance. However, the 
report states, “in no conceivable case, 
except for purposes of demonstra- 
tion,” should the United Nations stafi 
undertake the actual collection of 
national statistics. 

Valuable though it would be in 
the immediate future, this field serv- 
ice should only be viewed as a stop- 
gap measure. The Commission be- 





lieves that in the long run, govern- 
mental statistical needs can be served 
best by an international program of 
statistical education and training. 
The Commission has therefore 
drafted a resolution for the Economic 
and Social Council, recommending 
that the Secretary-General—together 
with UNESCO and other specialized 
agencies and appropriate interna- 
tional organizations—arrange for a 
survey of the needs of education and 
training in statistics, and for the for- 
mulation of an international program 
to meet these needs. They would also 





draft a report—to be submitted to 
the Statistical Commission at its 
fourth session—on the means by 
which such a program may be put 
into effect. 

The presence of highly trained 
personnel in every Member nation is 
the sine qua non of a sound world 
statistical system. Men must be 
trained to provide their national gov- 
ernments with accurate _ statistics 
which in turn can be fed into inter- 
governmental channels for interna- 


tional use. 


UNSCOB Group Crosses Bulgarian Frontier 


as THE FIRST TIME an observation group of the 

United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
has crossed the frontier from Greece into the territory 
of one of its northern neighbors, to investigate an al- 
leged frontier incident. On April 29, three observers 
of the Alexandroupolis observation group were permitted 
to cross the frontier and conduct an inquiry on the Bul- 
garian side. 


This investigation was the sequel to a Bulgarian com- 
plaint that, on April 4, a party of one hundred Greek 
soldiers attacked a Bulgarian border patrol on Bulgarian 
soil and subsequently carried off three of its members. 
The Committee replied on April 22 that it was ready to 
examine this complaint and asked for facilities for an 
impartial inquiry on both sides of the frontier. 


Bulgaria granted the request and, on April 29, the 
three observers accompanied by a Greek Army officer 
crossed the Evros River. During the investigation, a 
Bulgarian officer, Major M. Tsouroff, submitted several 
documents and answered questions. 


The documents included an account of the incident; 
a report of an inquest on the death of a Bulgarian soldier 
whose body was recovered from the river; copies of 
protocols signed by Greek and Bulgarian officers on 
April 6 and 8; and evidence of Bulgaria’s title to the 
area involved. The attitude of Major Tsouroff during 
the inquiry was described as “correct and most cordial.” 
The group learned also that the body of the second miss- 
ing Bulgarian soldier had been recovered from the Evros 
River on April 17, but that the third body was still un- 
accounted for. 


The report of the Alexandroupolis group on this in- 
quiry was referred to an ad hoc committee of UNSCOB 
for immediate study before submission to the Special 
Committee. 


Greek-Bulgarian Relations 


Meanwhile, meeting at Salonika on May 14, the Special 
Committee considered the views of the Greek Govern- 
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ment on Bulgaria’s reply to the UNSCOB letter on con- 
ciliation (see the BULLETIN, vol. 4, no. 10, p. 420). In 
a lengthy statement the Greek liaison representative as- 
sured UNSCOB of the Greek Government’s readiness 
to re-establish diplomatic and normal, good-neighborly 
relations with Bulgaria, provided the latter radically 
changed its attitude towards Greece. Bulgarian charges 
of provocations and invasions were, he said, “propa- 
ganda allegations.” Whatever its stand might have been 
respecting the minor rectification of the Greco-Bulgarian 
frontier, now that the peace treaty was signed, the 
Greek Government was firmly resolved to respect and 
carry out its clauses. 


“Whereas the Greek Government is giving all possible 
co-operation and support to UNSCOB in its conciliatory 
mission,” the statement said, “the Bulgarian Government 
does not recognize UNSCOB. Bulgaria should do so and 
request UNSCOB to examine its complaints. The Greek 
Government has already twice manifested its desire to 
re-establish diplomatic relations with Bulgaria, without 
result. Bulgaria has not yet complied with the peace 
treaty obligations, particularly the military and economic 
clauses, such as the question of private property, the 
limitation of armed forces, and the delimitation of the 
frontier zone on the Greek border. Further, Bulgaria 
has refused to allow inspection regarding the extent of 
compliance with the above clauses as provided by the 
peace treaty.” 


The Greek Government concluded that before normal, 
good-neighborly relations could be established, Bulgaria 
should change its attitude towards Greece, and give 
evidence of its goodwill by stopping all aid to Greek 
guerrillas, and by stating categorically that she has no 
claims on Greece whatsoever after entry into force of the 
peace treaty. After subsequent discussion, the Greek 
statement was referred to Sub-Committee Two for further 
study. The Chairman, Colonel William R. Hodgson 
(AUSTRALIA), described the Bulgarian reply and the 
Greek statement as “starting points” in further efforts to 
restore normal relations. 
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Further Success of Appeal for Children 


Campaigns May Continue Until Autumn 


Crnenee totalling nearly eleven 
million dollars have been reported 
by eleven of the 42 countries now 
actively participating in the United 
Nations Appeal for Children. The 
global drive, entering its fourth 
month, has been so successful that 
the UNAC operations may be ex- 
tended until the end of September. 
Completed campaigns are reported 
from Norway, Greece, Ecuador, Hon- 
duras, Iceland, and San Marino, al- 
though Norway, Greece, and Iceland 
have indicated that additional 
amounts may be expected. The ma- 
jority of the countries at present in 
the middle of their campaigns have 
not yet reported on amounts so far 
collected. These include the United 
Kingdom, the United States, New 
Zealand, and France. In addition to 
the 42 nations which have launched 
national campaigns, plans for par- 
ticipation in the Appeal are well ad- 


“One of the World’s 
Most Pressing Problems’’ 


General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, president-elect of Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 
has accepted the honorary 
chairmanship of the American 
Overseas Aid-United Nations 
Appeal for Children campaign 
in the United States. In a 
personal appeal issued on May 
20, General Eisenhower de- 
clared: 

“The children of the world 
by the millions are the inno- 
cent victims of war. Great 
numbers of them in Europe 
and Asia cannot be reached 
quickly by governmental ac- 
tion, but we, as private citi- 
zens, can buy bread for grow- 
ing bodies, clothing for shelter 
against the elements, and med- 
icine for the sick, through our 
contributions to this campaign. 
I urge all Americans to co- 
operate in this drive, thereby 
helping to solve one of the 
world’s most pressing prob- 
lems.” 
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vanced in five other countries—Bra- 
zil, Denmark, Poland, Union of 
South of Africa, and Uruguay. Be- 
fore the international drive has finally 
ended it is expected that over fifty 
nations will have made national col- 
lections. 


“Heroic Effort” by Greece 
(are REPORTS reaching UNAC 

headquarters at Lake Success re- 
veal a particularly heartening re- 
sponse from people in countries suf- 
fering from  war-devastation and 
shortages. In Greece, where the pop- 
ulation is still fighting a grim battle 
against hunger and disease, the total 
of 700 million drachmas ($140,000 
at the present official rate of ex- 
change) is described by the Greek 
national committee as only an in- 
terim figure. The committee reported 
that “considerably more may be ex- 
pected soon.” Schools contributed 
$18,740 of Greece’s total, and war 
invalids participated in the city col- 
lections. Aake Ording, Director of 
UNAC, hailed the Greek drive as “an 
heroic effort by people who recog- 
nize that the hope of the world lies 
in the next generation.” 

Thousands of students played a 
leading role in Norway’s campaign, 
taking jobs chopping wood, clearing 
snow, cleaning offices, and looking 
after babies. The students donated 
all their pay from this voluntary 
work to the Appeal. 

The flow of donations reaching 
Britain's UNAC Committee in Lon- 
don has reached such proportions 
that the staff of clerks checking the 
gifts has been increased from eigh- 
teen to thirty. Over forty thousand 
individual donations were received in 
one week during May. These in- 
cluded one thousand pounds from an 
anonymous donor at Bexhill-on-Sea. 
Arriving by unregistered mail and 
wrapped in worn brown paper, this 
gift was made up almost entirely of 
currency notes, some of which be- 
longed to a twenty-year old issue. 
Other recent British contributions in- 


UNAC’s Receipts to Date 


The following are the eleven 
countries which have reported 
results of their campaigns up 
to the middle of May (amounts 
collected are given in approxi- 
mate United States dollar equi- 
valents) : 

Canada 
Czechoslovakia . . . 
Ecuador 
Finland 
Greece 
Honduras 
Iceland 

- Nicaragua 
Norway 
San Marino . . 
Sweden 





cluded over $10,000 raised by 
Wandsworth, one of London’s most 
severely blitzed boroughs. 


Lasting Effects 
I MANY couNTRIES, UNAC cam- 
paigns are having a lasting effect. 
For instance, although Ecuador has 
completed its drive, the national com- 
mittee has formed a permanent body 
which will continue to work for the 
welfare of the country’s children. 
One of its first acts is to establish a 
nursery for the children of working 
mothers. 

Early results of the global appeal 
became tangible when, on May 18, a 
ship left an Icelandic port for Hel- 
sinki, Finland, with a cargo of salted 
lamb and mutton and cod-liver oil. 
Purchased by funds raised in Ice- 
land’s campaign, these supplies will 
be distributed in Finland by the In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund. 

In addition to the remarkable con- 
tribution of nearly four dollars a 
person to the Appeal in Iceland, the 
women of this small country pro- 
duced nearly fourteen tons of knitted 
garments for children. The salary of 
one man and the cost of packaging 
the clothing represented the entire 
administrative cost of the Icelandic 
campaign. 
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Atomic Energy Commission Reports Failure 
Declares Further Negotiations Useless Without Policy Agreement 


poe that no useful purpose would be served by 
further negotiations at its level, the Atomic Energy 
Commission voted on May 17 to suspend its work. This 
was the conclusion reached after nearly two years of 
minute examination of the problem of international con- 
trol of atomic energy. The French, United States, and 
United Kingdom representatives presented a joint re- 
port to this effect which the Commission passed by a 
vote of 9-2, the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. voting 
against. 

Agreement on international control is dependent, the 
report says, on co-operation in broader fields of policy, 
and failure to achieve it arises from a situation beyond 
the Commission’s competence. The report therefore 
recommends that the suspension should continue until 
the General Assembly finds that this situation no longer 
exists or until the permanent members of the Commission 
—the “Big Five” and Canada—find, through prior con- 
sultation, a basis for agreement. 


At the Commission’s meetings on the subject, the 
representatives of Belgium, Canada, China, and Colom- 
bia spoke in support of this finding. Canada and China 
emphasized, though, that the suspension is only tempo- 
rary and that the negotiations should be resumed 
promptly when there was prospect of success. 


Demurring to the report, the representatives of the 
U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. contended that the 
possibilities of agreement have not been exhausted even 
at the Commission level. Agreement is still possible, 
they said, if the Commission based its discussions on the 


resolutions of the General Assembly of January 24 and 
December 14, 1946. 

Faris el-Khouri, of Syria, wondered if full agreement 
is necessary for the Commision to accomplish its task. 
The majority, he thought, can complete the work and 
draw up the necessary convention and functions of an 
international control agency and submit them to the 
Security Council in final form. He did not see why the 
Commission should confess failure. 

In reply, Francois de Rose, of France, who had 
presented the joint proposal on behalf of the three dele- 
gations, pointed out that since no agreement exists on 
the functions and powers of the proposed control or- 
gan, and since there are certain unknown factors, it is 
either impossible or useles to go any deeper into certain 
problems which the Commission was supposed to study. 

“We do not despair in the very least that the time 
will come when we shall find a basis for going forward,” 
declared R. T. G. Miles, of the United Kingdom. 

The report was then passed. 

A summary of the majority plan of control and, at the 
request of the U.S.S.R., a statement by the representative 
of the U.S.S.R. in the Commission’s Working Committee 
on March 29, are included as annexes to the report. 
The report now goes before the Security Council, which 
the Commission recommended should transmit it, to- 
gether with the Comission’s two previous reports, to the 
General Assembly “as a matter of special concern.” 

Points from the report adopted by the Commission and 
from the statements by the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
opposing the report follow. 


Points from Joint Declaration by France, United Kingdom, 


and United States Adopted by Atomic Energy Commission on May 17 


@ The Atomic Energy Commission “has reached an 
impasse.” 

@ “In almost two years of work the Commission has 
accomplished much and has succeeded in making clear 
the essentials of a plan for the control of atomic energy,” 
but it cannot prepare a draft treaty “incorporating its 
ultimate proposals.” 

@ The difficulties which confront the Commission were 
first evidenced when the plan under consideration by 
most of the members was rejected by the U.S.S.R. on 
the ground that it “constituted an unwarranted infringe- 
ment of national sovereignty.” The U.S.S.R. “insisted 
that a convention outlawing atomic weapons and pro- 
viding for the destruction of existing weapons must 
precede any control agreement. The majority of the 
Commission considered that such a convention, without 
safeguards, would offer no protection against non-com- 
pliance.” 

@ The Commission, however, pursued its task in the 
hope that these disagreements might be resolved as a 
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result of further studies. Accordingly it decided “to 
defer the consideration of the political aspects of the 
problem until it had first determined whether control 
of atomic energy was practicable from a technical point 
of view.” In September 1946, the Scientific and Tech- 
nical Committee reported unanimously that “we do not 
find any basis in the available scientific facts for sup- 
posing that effective control is not technologically feas- 
ible.” 

@ “During the remainder of 1946, the Commission con- 
tinued to study the technical and scientific aspects of 
control and adopted the broad outlines of a control plan 
set forth in the General Findings and Recommendations 
of the First Report. In 1947, it elaborated specific pro- 
posals in a Second Report which show, on many points, 
how control could be carried out. The U.S.S.R. abstained 
from voting on the First Report and voted against the 
Second Report. 

@ “In February 1947, the U.S.S.R. submitted Amend- 
ments and Additions to the General Findings and Rec- 
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ommendations of the First Report, and in June 1947, it 
submitted control proposals of its own. The discussion 
of the U.S.S.R. Amendments and Additions did not lead 
the Commission to revise its General Findings and Rec- 
ommendations.” The U.S.S.R. proposals of June 1947 
were analyzed in detail. In April 1948 they were re- 
jected by a 9-2 vote because “they ignore the existing 
technical knowledge of the problem of atomic energy 
control, do not provide an adequate basis for the effective 
international control of atomic energy and the elimina- 
tion from national armaments of atomic weapons, and, 
therefore, do not conform to the terms of reference of 
the Atomic Energy Commission.” 


@ “The analysis of the technical requirements of atomic 
energy control has been pursued as far as is possible. 
Unfortunately, this analysis has not led to agreement 
even on the technical aspects of control. During more 
than 200 meetings of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
its various committees, the U.S.S.R. . . . has not changed 
its fundamental position. 

@ “Thus, after 22 months of work, the Commission finds 
itself confronted by virtually the same deadlock that 
stultified its initial discussions. The Government of the 
U.S.S.R. itself acknowledges the deadlock. It is now 
apparent that this deadlock cannot be broken at the 
Commission level.” 

@ Both political and technical considerations demand 
that no important areas of the world should be outside 
the control system. “It is therefore evident that the full 
co-operation of the U.S.S.R. is indispensable for the 
establishment of a system of control which would pre- 
vent an atomic armaments race. 

@ “Whether the functions and powers of the Interna- 
tional Control Agency as elaborated by the majority 
are politically acceptable or not, they provide the tech- 
nically necessary basis for an effective control of atomic 
energy. 

@ “The problems which have not been elaborated in de- 
tail, that is, organization and administration, financing, 
strategic balance, prohibitions and enforcement, and the 
stages of transition from the present situation to one of 
full international control, are of a different nature. These 
questions do not affect the basic nature of the problem 
of control. . . . Indeed, until agreement on the basic 
principles of control has been reached, the elaboration 
of proposals to cover these remaining topics would be 
unrealistic and would serve no useful purpose. On the 
other hand, given such agreement, solutions to these 
problems could be worked out.” 

@ The discovery of atomic energy has confronted the 
world with a new situation. The Commission has studied 
and made recommendations on international control to 
meet this situation. “It has rejected proposals which 
do not meet the known facts of the problem. By con- 
centrating on the technical facts, which, irrespective of 
any political situation, must be met by any satisfactory 
plan of control, the Commission has prepared findings 
and recommendations which, in the view of the majority, 
will stand as the basis of any further study of this sub- 
ject.” 

@ “The mandate given by the General Assembly is 
clear evidence that all Members of the United Nations 
share the conviction that, unless effective international 
control is established, there can be no lasting security 
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against atomic weapons for any nation, whatever its 
size, location, or power. 

@ “The First and Second Reports of the Commission 
show how and to what extent the world must adapt itself 
if it wants to be protected against the misuse of its new 
discovery. Ways and means to eliminate the dangers 
of diversion, clandestine activities, and the seizure of 
atomic materials and facilities have been studied at 
length. Specific proposals have been put forward, to- 
gether with principles for the governance of national 
policies and of the policies to be pursued by the Inter- 
national Control Agency itself.” 

®@ The principles submitted in the two Reports “pro- 
vide an alternative to the armaments race that results 
from the absence of international control and which 
would not be prevented by the establishment of an in- 
adequate system of control. These principles require 
that atomic energy must not be developed on the basis 
of national interests and needs, means and resources; 
but that its planning and operation should be made a 
common enterprise in all its phases. 

®@ “Only if traditional economic and political practices 
are adapted to the overriding requirements of inter- 
national security can these proposals be implemented. 
Traditional conceptions of the economic exploitation of 
the resources of nature for private or national advantage 
would then be replaced in this field by a new pattern of 
co-operation in international relations. 

e@ “Furthermore, secrecy in the field of atomic energy 
is not compatible with lasting international security. 
Co-operative development and complete dissemination of 
information alone promise to remove fears and suspicion 
that nations are conducting secret activities. 

@ “The unprecedented character of its conclusions has 
not deterred the majority of the Commission from 
adopting them, since the scientific and technical evidence 
makes such conclusions inescapable. Past experience 
has shown that unless there is a novel approach to the 
problem of controlling a force so readily adaptable to 
warfare, atomic weapons—notwithstanding their vastly 
superior destructive power—will continue just as un- 
controlled as other weapons have been and still are, and 
the threat of atomic war will remain. 

@ “The majority of the Commission is fully aware of 
the impact of its plan on traditional prerogatives of 
national sovereignty. But in the face of the realities of 
the problem it sees no alternative to the voluntary shar- 
ing by nations of their sovereignty in this field to the 
extent required by its proposals. It finds no other solu- 
tion which will meet the facts, prevent national rivalries 
in this most dangerous field, and fulfil the Commission’s 
terms of reference. 

@ “The new pattern of international co-operation and 
the new standards of openness in the dealings of one 
country with another that are indispensable in the field 
of atomic energy might in practice pave the way for 
international co-operation in broader fields, for the 
control of other weapons of mass destruction, and even 
for the elimination of war itself as an instrument of 
national policy. 

@ “However, in the field of atomic energy, the majority 
of the Commission has been unable to secure the agree- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. to even those elements of effective 
control considered essential from the technical point of 
OE. sl As a result, the Commission has been forced 
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to recognize that agreement on effective measures for the 
control of atomic energy is itself dependent on co-opera- 
tion in broader fields of policy. 

@ “The failure to achieve agreement on the international 
control of atomic energy arises from a situation that 
is beyond the competence of this Commission. In this 
situation, the Commission concludes that no useful pur- 
pose can be served by carrying on negotiations at the 
Commission level. 

@ “The Commission, therefore, recommends that until 
such time as the General Assembly finds that this situa- 
tion no longer exists, or until such time as the sponsors 


of the General Assembly resolution of January 24, 1946 
—who are the permanent members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission—find, through prior consultation, that there 
exists a basis for agreement on the international control 
of atomic energy,” negotiations in the Atomic Energy 
Commission should be suspended. 

@ “In accordance with its terms of reference, the Com- 
mission submits this Report and recommendation to the 
Security Council for consideration, and recommends that 
they be transmitted, along with the two previous Reports 
of the Commission, to the next regular session of the 
General Assembly as a matter of special concern.” 


Points from Statements by Representative of U.S.S.R. on May 7 and 17 


Opposing Declaration Adopted by Atomic Energy Commission 


@ The Atomic Energy Commission has not been able 
to reach agreement on very important questions, but 
it does not follow that it should therefore suspend its 
work. The possibilities for agreement are not exhausted. 
The Commission should do all it can to reach agreement 
on the basis of the General Assembly’s resolutions of 
January 24 and December 14, 1946. 


@ Agreement is possible in the Commission only if the 
United States desires that such agreement should be 
reached. However, the United States, which does not 
desire the establishment of control over atomic energy, 
at least for the present, has done everything in its power 
to undermine the possibility of such control. 


@ The possibilities for agreement in the Commission 
are not exhausted. The Commission should pursue its 
negotiations and should continue its work. Submitting 
the question to the General Assembly will make the 
reaching of an agreement much more difficult. The pro- 
cedure proposed will complicate the work of the organs 
of the United Nations, particularly the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


@ Believing that the basic task should first be agreed 
on, the U.S.S.R. in 1946 made a proposal for the con- 
clusion of a convention for the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. This, however, was not supported by those 
states on whom the U.S.S.R. had counted, particularly 
the United States. Because the United States objected to 
such a convention, there was no possibility of agreement 
on this and other important questions, for discussion of 
other measures before the solution of the basic and most 
urgent task cannot achieve any positive results. 


@ It became clear as well that the United States would 
not agree to any other U.S.S.R. proposals for practical 
measures of control. In particular, the United States 
delegation rejected the U.S.S.R. amendments to the 
Commission’s First Report, including the proposal that 
international control must provide that practical meas- 
ures be applied simultaneously to all installations con- 
nected with the production of nuclear fuel and to all 


sources of raw material. 


@ When the problem of stages was dealt with, the 
United States first refused to discuss it. But when other 
delegations touched on the problem, and the United 
States was forced to refer to the question, it emasculated 
every practical measure proposed and left a complete 
<acuum and a lack of any obligation on anyone. It 
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clearly indicated that it did not agree with the United 
Nations decisions on the problem of stages. 

@ From the very beginning, the United States delega- 
tion has been pushing into the background the question 
of establishing control and inspection of installations 
producing nuclear fuel while insisting on the establish- 
ment of control of the sources of raw material. Thus it 
indicated that “it would like very much to lay its hands, 
through the channels of an international organ which 
it hoped to command, on the sources of raw material in 
other countries; but it refused to place under interna- 
tional control and inspection the installations producing 
nuclear fuel.” Raw materials are actually much less 
dangerous than stocks of atomic weapons, yet the United 
States proposes first to establish control over raw 
materials. 

@ The U.S.S.R. proposed that atomic weapons as such 
must be destroyed and that the nuclear fuel contained 
in them must be utilized for peaceful purposes only. The 
majority of the Commission agreed, but not the United 
States, which thus “vetoed” in effect an agreement reach- 
ed by the majority of the members. 

@ When the functions of the international control organ 
were discussed, the United States proposal left no doubt 
ihat it envisaged running that organ as it saw fit without 
due consideration for the lawful interests of other gov- 
ernments. Its proposal, not yet withdrawn, on the means 
for arriving at decisions in such an organ, “is in contra- 
vention to the basic principles of the United Nations and 
in particular to the rule of unanimity employed in the 
Security Council.” 

@ The United States proposals—to give to the inter- 
national control organ ownership of installations pro- 
ducing nuclear fuel, to have the organ manage such 
installations, and to establish a licensing system and 
a system of constant supervision—are not compatible 
with the sovereignty of the Members of the United 
Nations. 

® Statements by prominent personalities and eminent 
statesmen in the United States make it clear that they 
believe that atomic weapons should be an instrument 
of their country’s expansionist policy. These spokesmen 
do not hesitate to state against whom this instrument 
should first of all be directed. 

@ The U.S.S.R. viewed its proposed convention for the 
prohibition of atomic weapons as the first step toward 
the establishment of control over atomic energy. It will 
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continue to support the establishment of an effective 
international system of inspection and control, but the 
United States proposals will never serve as a suitable 
basis. 

@ The U.S.S.R. also made some proposals concerning 
scientific research, which it felt provided a basis on 
which to elaborate measures for control. However, other 
governments, including the United States, stubbornly 
rejected them. When agreement appeared to be close, 
the United States always seemed to lead the discussion 
away, attempting to indicate that there was no actual 
agreement. The United States feared the possibility of 
agreement on any question. 

@ The United States delegation refused to discuss the 
subject of quotas in a general sense, including the dis- 
cussion of the distribution of production facilities among 
countries. The reference to quotas in the last statement 
by the representative of the United States was only an 
attempt to create the impression that the United States 
was ready to discuss the problem, although it had refused 
to do so. 


i UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


@ The joint statement submitted by France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States attempts to show that 
the United States proposals can find a basis in the findings 
of the scientific and technical experts, but this is in- 
correct and misleading. No one has ever challenged 
the finding of the Scientific and Technical Committee 
that, from a technological and scientific point of view, 
there is no reason to believe that control of atomic 
energy is impossible. Yet there has been an attempt to 
view that report in a different light, to show that it 
confirms the correctness of the United States proposals. 
However, the report no less confirms the position taken 
by the Government of the U.S.S.R. The experts who 
drafted the report were not provided with any documen- 
tation on which they could base their findings and on 
which they could either reject or confirm proposals 
which were made. They dealt in generalities only, and 
their conclusions were conditional. 


@ The U.S.S.R. objects to the proposal submitted by 
the three delegations and will have to vote against it. 


AGT 
DOCUMENTS 





Unless otherwise noted, meetings are at Lake Success. References to documents are in square brackets. 


May 6-22, 1948 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


(Note: All plenary meetings were held at Flushing Meadow. 
Palestine is sole agenda item.) 
133rd plenary meeting—May 6. 

Measures for protection of Jerusalem: Trusteeship Council’s 
report [A/544] presented and discussed; amendments sub- 
mitted by France and Australia. 

134th plenary meeting—May 6. 

Measures for protection of Jerusalem: resol. proposed by 
Pres. and amended by Australia [A/545, A/547] adopted 
35-0 with 17 abst.; Trusteeship Council's recommendations 
noted and approved and recommendation made that Man- 
datory Power appoint Special Municipal Commissioner; 
First Cttee. to give continuing urgent attention to question 
of protection of Jerusalem; French proposal [A/546]} for 
appointing special U.N. administrator in Jerusalem referred 
to First Cttee. 

135th plenary meeting—May 14. 

Establishment of special regime for Jerusalem: resol. [A/C.- 
1/298} calling for establishment defeated, lacking two- 
thirds vote (20-15, with 19 abst.). 

Appointment of U.N. Mediator: resol. [A/552} adopted by 
31-7 vote, with 16 abst.; Palestine Comm. relicved of its 
responsibilities. 

Appreciation of Palestine Commission’s work: Dominican Re- 
public resol. [A/553]} adopted without discussion or dis- 
sent. 

Session adjourned: at 8:32 p.m. 


First Committee 


138th meeting—May 11. 

U.S. resol. [A/C.1/294}, as amended by France and Guate- 
mala, adopted; Sub-Cttee. 10 established and instructed to 
examine and recommend further measures for protection 
of Jerusalem. 

139th meeting—May 13. 

Sub-Cttee. 10’s report [A/C.1/298]} received and discussed. 
140th meeting—May 13. 

Sub-Cttee. 9’s report [A/C.1/299]} received and discussed. 
14lst meeting—May 14. 

Sub-Cttee. 9’s resol. on appointment of Mediator adopted by 
35-6 vote, with 10 abstentions, as amended by France 
[A/C.1/303} and Greece [A/C.1/300}. 
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Sub-Cttee. 10’s report on special regime for Palestine trans- 
mitted to G.A. without recommendation. 
Committee adjourned. 


Interim Committee 
Sub-Committee 3 
3rd meeting—May 19. 
Problem of voting in Security Council: consideration of pre- 
liminary report of working group [A/AC.18/SC.3/5]} to 
be commenced May 25. 


Special Balkan Committee (at Salonika) 
May 5-22. 

Observation Group crossed Bulgarian frontier to investigate 
alleged incidents on Evros River; Cttee. considered Greek 
views on Bulgarian reply to conciliation appeal and Greek 
communication on prewar bilateral treaties between Greece 
and Bulgaria; report adopted on removal of Greek children 
by guerrillas to Albania; work started on UNSCOB report 
to G. A, by drafting cttee. 


Temporary Commission on Korea (at Seoul and 
Shanghai ) 
May 10. 
Elections in South Korea observed by nine observation groups 
of Comm. 
May 20. 
Comm. arrives in Shanghai to begin preparation of first part 
of report to G.A. covering period up to and including 
elections. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


289th meeting—May 7. 

Palestine Question: communications received from Jew‘sh 
Agency [S/730], complaining of invasion of Palestine by 
foreign forces, and [8/736]; Truce Comm. [S/732]}; and 
Mandatory Power [S/733}. 

India-Pakistan Question: communications received from India 
{S/734/Corr. 1} and Pakistan [S/735]} in respect to resol. 
on Jammu and Kashmir adopted Apr. 21; Argentina nom- 
inated by Pakistan, and U.S. designated by President as 
mbrs. of Council's India-Pakistan Comm.; statem:1t by 
Pakistan 
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290th meeting—May 7. 
India-Pakistan Question: statement by India. 
291st meeting—May 12. 

Palestine Question: Truce Comm. cables [$/741, S/742]} on 
control of Jewish trafic on Tel Aviv-Jerusalem road dis’ 
cussed; Comm. instructed to take “widest possibility of 
appreciation” of any assistance it could obtain. 

292nd meeting—May 15. 

Palestine Question: cable recd. from Egyptian Min. of For- 
eign Affairs stating that Egypt's armed forces had entered 
Palestine [S/743} and letter from Jewish Agency pro- 
testing entry into Palestine of Trans-Jordan’s Arab Legion 
{S/744]; statements by Council mbrs. 

293rd meeting—May 17. 

Palestine Question: U.S. draft resol, calling for truce and 
stand-fast under Article 39 (Chap. VII) of Charter, and 
draft questionnaires to be addressed to all parties directly 
concerned, submitted for general debate [S/749}. 

294th meeting—May 18. 
Palestine Question: discussion on U.S. draft questionnaires. 
295th meeting—May 18. 

Palestine Question: amended U.S. draft questionnaires adopt- 

ed [8/753]. 
296th meeting—May 19. 

Palestine Question: debate on U.S. draft resol.; U.K. amend 
ment submitted [S/755}; statements by U.K., U.S., Bel- 
gium, China, Jewish Agency. 

May 19. 

India-Pakistan Question: Secretary-General’s letter and In- 
dia’s reply regarding Plebiscite Administrator for Jammu 
and Kashmir issued [S/756}. 

297th meeting—May 20. 

Palestine Question: debate on U.S. draft resol. and U.K. 
amendments continued; statements by Ukrainian S.S.R., 
he Arab Cttee.; cables rec'd from Truce Comm. [S/758, 
759}. 

298th meeting—May 20. 

Palestine Question: debate continued; statements by Canada, 

France, Syria, Colombia, Argentina. 
299th meeting—May 21. 

Palestine Question: debate continued; statements by U.S.S.R., 
Syria; cables from Truce Comm. rec'd [S/761, 762}; 
replies to questionnaires discussed [Trans-Jordan: S/760}. 

300th meeting—May 21. 

Czechoslovak Question: former permanent repr. of Czecho- 
slovakia to U.N. granted permission to make statement 
by vote of 8—2, with 1 abstention; statement made; fur- 
ther discussion. 

301st meeting—May 22. 

Palestine Question: replies to questionnaires by Egypt, Syria, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Jewish Agency; debate on U.S. draft resol. 
and U.K. amendments con’td; statement by Egypt; cables 
rec'd from Truce Comm. 

302nd meeting—May 22. 

Palestine Question: amended U.S. resol. adopted by vote of 
8-0, with 3 abstentions [S/773] calling for truce to be 
effective noon N.Y. time May 24; cables from Truce Comm. 


rec'd. 


Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia (at 
Batavia) 

May 6-22. 
Netherlands-Indonesian Conference: work of main citees. 


and their sub-cttees. continued. 
May 18. 

Mercy flight: physicians, nurses, and medical supplies flown 
in Cttee. of Good Offices plane to Southwestern Sumatra 
to help combat epidemic of dysentery. 

Political developments in Madura: Cttee.’s report airmailed 
to Security Council. 


Atomic Energy Commission 


15th meeting—May 7. 

Statement made on behalf of France, U.K., and U.S., recom- 
mending temporary suspension of negotiations in Com- 
mission and that this statement and two previous reports 
of Commission be transmitted by S.C. to next regular ses- 
sion of G.A. as matter of special concern; joint statement 
discussed. 
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16th meeting—May 17. 

Joint statement and recommendation further discussed and 
adopted by vote of 9-2; annexes to include summary of 
majority plan of control [AEC/P.V. 15/Add.1] and 
U.S.S.R. statement made in Working Cttee. on Mar. 29 
{AEC/C.1/P.V.42}. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
ad hoc Committee on Proposed Economic Com- 
mission for Middle East 
May 10-22. 

Discussions continued on economic and other factors concern’ 
ing establishment of proposed Commission; views of special- 
ized agencies reprs. considered; admission of non-self gov- 
erning territories to proposed Commission discussed. 

ad hoc Committee on Genocide 


May 10. 
Work concluded on preparation of text of draft Convention 


on Genocide. 
Population Commission 
May 10-22. 
Third session; report adopted. 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
May 6-22. 

Third session; report adopted. 

Economic Commission for Europe (at Geneva) 
May 8. 

Third session adjourned; resol. adopted for creation of ad hoc 
cttee. on industrial development in Europe; another ad hoc 
cttee. set up to study agricultural problems; working party 
established to consider change of status in Commission's 
Housing Panel. 


May 12. 
ECE Electric Power Cttee. concluded third session, adopting 


sub-cttee. reports. 


May 14. 
ECE Coal Cttee. working group decides on future fuel allo- 


cation methods. 
Statistical Commission 


May 6. 
Third session adjourned; report adopted. 


Commission on Human Rights 
Drafting Committee 


May 21. ad 
Session adjourned; report to Commission approved. 


Economic and Employment Commission 


May 6. é 
Third session concluded; report to Council adopted. 
ILO 
May 19. 
Membership: Union of Burma became 56th member state 
of the organization. 


FAO 
Joint FAO-ECE Meeting on Forestry Chemistry 
(at Geneva) 
May 15. 


Concluded; information pooled on advancement of forestry 
chemistry with disclosure of new Finnish process for pro- 
duction of sugar from wood. 


ICAO 
Facilitation Division Meeting (at Geneva) 


May 17. 
Convened, to review progress in eliminating border crossing 


formalities. 


WHO 
May 20. 
Membership: Poland ratified Constitution, 30th member to 
do so. 
IRO 
Preparatory Commission (at Geneva) 
May 12. 


Sixth part of first session continued; aid plan for D.P. 
students proposed. 
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Date 

1946 

Continuous 

From Mar. 25 
” Dec. 14 

1947 

From Mar. 24 
°* Oct. 20 
” Nov. 2) 

1948 

From Jan. 5 
" Jan, 22 
” Apr. 15 
% May 1 
*°* May 24 
*° May 25 

1948 

From June 1 
”* June i 
”» June 4 
”~ June 5 
*-. Jane 7 
”~ June 8 
”* June 9 
”» June 14 
” June 14 
”* June 16 
” June 21 

(tentative) 

” June 21 
” June 28 
~ july 1 
» July 3 
* July 6 
* Jaly 1238 
”~ July 15 
”» July 16 
”» July 19 
” Aug. 11 
”. Sept 2 
” Sept. 13 
” Sept. 21 
” Sept. 27 

Tn Sept. 

From Oct. 4 





Monthly Calendar of International 


Section I-- United Nations 


In Session 


Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 
Headquarters Advisory Committee 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 

Security Council's Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 
Question 

United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 


Interim Committee of the General Assembly 
United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea 


ad hoc Committee on the Proposed Economic Commission for 
the Middle East 

United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans—Drafting 
Committee 

Commission on Human Rights—third session 

Advisory Committee of Public Information Experts 


Forthcoming 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—third session 


Working Party on Customs Formalities—Inland Transport—- 
(ECE) 

Consultative Committee on Public Information for the United 
Nations & Specialized Agencies 

United Nations Film Board—dquarterly meeting 


Economic Commission for Latin America—first session 
Working Party on Traffic Conditions—Inland Transport—(ECE) 
Advisory Committee on Administrative & Budgetary Questions 
Sub-Commission on Economic Development—second session 
Working Party on Coal Allocations—(ECE) 

Trusteeship Council—third session 

Committee on Industry and Materials—(ECE) 


Permanent Central Opium Board—50th session 

Timber Committee—(ECE) 

Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling—second session 
Program Committee—International Children’s Emergency Fund 


European Commission of Forestry and Forest Paeducts—(ECE)...--..... 


Committee on Arrangements for Consultation with Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations 

Agenda Committee—Economic and Social Council 

Executive Board—International Children’s Emergency Fund 

Economic and Social Council—seventh session 

Committee on Contributions 

Special Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 
73(e) of the Charter 


Advisory Committee on Administrative & Budgetary Questions 
General Assembly—third session 

Permanent Central Opium Board—S5Ist session 
Secretary-General’s Committee on Co-ordination—fifth session 
Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—30th session 





Meetings 


Place 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 

Batavia and 
Jogjakarta 

Salonika 


Interim Hq. 

Korea and 
Shanghai 

Interim Hq. 


Geneva 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Ootacamund, 
India 
Geneva 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
(Manhattan 
Bldg.) 
Santiago 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Paris 

Geneva oo 
Geneva af 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 


Paris 

Paris 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
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Date 
~ Nov 38 
” Nov. 15 
In Nov. 
In Nov. 


(tentative) 
From Nov. 15 


(tentative) 


From Dec. 1 
(tentative) 


1948 


From June 9 
” June 10 
” June 10 
* June 11 
* June 11 
* Jane 12 
” June 17 

In July 

From Sept. 20 
”° Sept. 27 

In Sept. 


From Oct. 26 


(tentative) 


From Nov. 15 
(tentative) 


1948 

From July 5 
» July 18 

In July 

From Nov. 1 
” Nov. 15 

1948 

From June 7 
* June 9 
” June 14 
”» June 26 
” June 28 
” June 28 
” June 28 
” June 28 
”» July 4 
”* July 5 
7 Jay @ 
”» July 7 
jee 32 
» July 15 

From July 20 
” July 21 
© Tae 2 
Ae, 


Permanent Central Opium Board—52nd session 

Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—3lst session 

Economic Commission for Asia & the Far East—fourth session 
World Conference on Passports and Frontier Formalities 


Trusteeship Council—fourth session 


Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities—second session 


Section II -- Specialized Agencies 


ILO 


Committees of the Governing Body 150th Session:- 
Standing Orders Committee 
Staff Questions Commitee 
Comittee on Industrial Committees 
Finance Committee 
Allocations Committee 
Governing Body—105th session 
International Labour Conference—3lst session 
Governing Body—106th session 
Joint Maritime Commission—15th session 
Technical Tripartite Conference on Safety in Factories 
Industrial Committee on Petroleum Production and Refining— 
second session 
Industrial Committee on Textiles—second session 


Preparatory Technical Conference of Experts on Labor Inspection 
FAO 


Forestry Commission 

Technical Conference of Latin American Nutrition Experts 
Committee on Finance Control 

World Food Council—third session 

Annual Conference—fourth session 


UNESCO 


Meeting of Experts for Examination of a Manuscript of Essays 
on Human Rights 

Meeting of Experts—Constitution of an International Council 
of Professional Archivists 

Meeting of Experts—School Broadcasting 

4th Meeting of the Joint UNESCO—IBE Commission 
International Theatrical Institute 

First Biennial Conference of International Council of Museums 

Eleventh International Conference on Public Education 

Meeting on Aggressive Nationalism 

Conference on Children’s Villages 


Radio Program Sub-Committee 

Seminar on Teaching about United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies 

Meeting of Experts—Color Reproductions 

Executive Board—eighth session 

Seminar on Teachers’ Education 

Meeting of Experts on Book Exchange Systems and Distribution 
Centres 

Seminar on Childhood Education 

Meeting of Experts—Music Reproductions 

Meeting of University Representatives on University Develop- 
ment 


Place 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Far East 
Geneva 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Geneva 

Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Kandy, Ceylon 


Geneva 

Montevideo 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 


Paris 


Paris 

Paris 

Geneva 
Prague 

Paris 

Geneva 

Paris 

Trogen, 

Switzerland 

Paris 


New York 
Paris 

Paris 
Undetermined 
Paris 


Czechoslovakia 

Paris 

Utrecht, 
Netherlands 
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Date 

1948 

” Aug. 2 
° Aug. 23 
”~ Aug. 28 
In Aug. 


From Sept. 1 


” 


Sept. 1 


” Sept. 6 
” Sept. 13 
” Sept. 15 
In Sept. 


(tentative) 


In Sept. 


(tentative) 
In Sept. 
(tentative) 
In Sept. 
(tentative) 
In Sept. 
(tentative) 
In Sept. 
(tentative) 


From Oct. 8 
"» Oct. 8 
From Oct. 11 
°- Oct. 18 


1948 

From June 1 
” June 21 
” June 21 
* June 22 


”~ July 13 
° Aug. 24 


(tentative) 
In late Nov. 


From Nov. 9 


” 


Nov. 23 


1948 
From Sept. 27 


1948 
From Sept. 27 


1948 
In June 


From June 25 


Commission on Technical Needs 
Radio Program Commission 
Constitutive Conference for Formation of International Union 


for Protection of Nature 
Seminar on Co-operation with the Pan American Union 


Expert Conference on High Altitude Research 

Summer School for Librarians 

Meeting on Source Book 

Meeting of Experts—Panel on International Standards in Pol- 
itical Sciences 

Meeting of Experts—Study on International Collaboration 

Meeting of Experts on Philosophical Analysis of Ideological 
Conflicts 

Meeting of Representatives of Non-Governmental Organizations 

International Conference on Science Abstracting 

Meeting of Experts on Abstracting in Social Sciences 

Regional Study Conference on Fundamental Education 

Executive Board—9th session 


Executive Board—10th session 

Representatives of National Committees 

Meeting on Techniques concerning Altitude Changes 
General Conference—third session 


ICAO 


General Assembly—second session 
Icelandic Conference 

Legal Committee 

Fourth Session of the Council 


Regional 
North Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting 
African-Indian Ocean Regional Air Navigation Meeting 


South-East Asia Regional Meeting 


Divisional 
Airline Operating Practices Divisional Meeting 
Airworthiness Divisional Meeting 
BANK 
Board of Governors—third Annual Meeting 
FUND 
Board of Governors—third Annual Meeting 


ITU 


International Telephone Consultative Committee—Meetings of 
Commisions and Sub-Commissions 

European Radio Maritime Service—Regional Administrative 
Maritime Conference of Radio Communications 


Place 


Paris 

Paris 

Fontainebleau, 
France 

Caracas, 
Venezuela 

Interlaken, 
Switzerland 

United 
Kingdom 

Paris 

Paris 


Paris 
Oxford, 
United 
Kingdom 
(tentative) 
Paris 


Paris 

Paris 

Cairo 

Paris 
Undetermined 
Beirut 


Paris 
Beirut 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Seattle 


Undetermined 


New Delhi 


Montreal 


Montreal 


Washington 


Washington 


Stockholm 
Copenhagen 
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Date 
1948 


From June 
” July 


July 
Aug. 


Sept. 
Oct. 


° Oct. 
In Oct. 


(tentative) 


1948 
From Oct. 11 


1948 

From June 15 
”* June 18 
”* June 24 

In July 


In Nov. 


1948 
From Aug. 

” Aug. 
In Sept. 


1948 
From Aug. 


European Regional Broadcasting Conference 

International Radio Consultative Committee 
session 

International Radio Scientific Union—eighth Congress 

Third North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement Con- 
ference 

Administrative Council 

Second Meeting of Planning Committee on High Frequency 
Broadcasting 

International Conference on High Frequency Broadcasting 

Fourth Inter-American Radio Conference 


UPU 


Executive and Liaison Commission 


WHO 


Tuberculin and BCG Committee 

Interim Commission—sixth session 

First World Health Assembly 

Conference of Experts on the Use of the Drug 

Streptomycin in the Treatment of Tuberculosis 

Expert Committee on International Epidemic Control—second 
session 


ITO 


Contracting Parties of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade 

Executive Committee of the Interim Commission of the ITO 

International Trade Organization—first plenary session 


IMO 


International Association of Terrestrial Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity 


fifth plenary 


Place 
Copenhagen 


Stockholm 

Stockholm 

Montreal or 
Quebec 


Geneva 


Mexico City 
Mexico City 
Bogota 


Paris 
Geneva 
Ceneva 


New York 


Undetermined 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Undetermined 


Oslo 


Section II1--Governmental and Inter-Governmental 


1947 
In Session 
In Session 


In Session 
In Session 


1948 
From Jan. 


” Feb. 
May 
May 
May 
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Conferences 


Far Eastern Commission 
German External Property Negotiations with Spain and Portugal 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 


Commission to Investigate Former Italian Colonies 


Council of Foreign Ministers—Meeting of the Deputies for 
Italian Colonial Problems 

Council of Foreign Ministers—Meeting of the Deputies for 
Austria 

South Pacific Commission 


International Railway Union—Meetings of the Committees 
Central Office for International Railway Transport—Committee 


of Experts for the Revision of International Convention con- 
cerning the Transport of Dangerous Substances 


Washington 
Lisbon and 
Madrid 
Washington 
Former Italian 
Colonies 


London 


London 

Sydney, 
Australia 

Biarritz, 
France 


Berne 
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Place 


Date 
1948 
In May Pan-American Institute of Geography and History—General 
Assembly Buenos Aires 
In May Pan American Union—Governing Board Washington 
(tentative) 
From May 28 International Sugar Council London 
* May 31 International Wheat Council—Preparatory Committee London 
” June 5 Belgian Government—Revision of the Berne Copyright Con- 
gian Py 
vention Brussels 
” June 5 International Union for the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works—Conference on Revision of Convention for Protec- 
tion of Literary and Artistic Works Brussels 
” June 7 International Federation of Textiles Workers’ Associations Buxton, 
International Conference on Textiles England 
* July 18 Government of Mexico—First Inter-American Conference for 


In mid June 


the Rehabilitation of Cripples 


International Council of Scientific Unions Committee on 


Mexico City 


Science and its Social Relations Paris 
From June 21 Netherlands Government—second International Conference on 
Soil Mechanics and Engineering Foundation Rotterdam 
” June 21 International Union of Biological Sciences—Conference on the 
Interaction of Eggs and Sperm in Animals Milan, Italy 
” June 23 International Union of Biological Sciences—International Con- 
gress on Physiology, Pathology of Reproduction in Animals Milan, Italy 
” June 24 Inter-American Indian Institute—second Conference on Indian 
Life Cuzeo, Peru 
” June 24 International Conference of the Principal High Tension Elec- 
trical Systems—12th Biennial Session Paris 
” June 28 International Wheat Council—Preparatory Committee Washington 
In June International Union of Biological Sciences—International Con- 


From July 7 


gress of Sericulture 
International Union of Biological Sciences—eighth International 


Ales, France 


Congress of Genetics Stockholm 
* July 12 International Commission of Agricultural Industries—7th Inter- 
national Congress of Agricultural and Alimentary Industries Paris 
7 
. = : gee : a hele 
> July 15 International Union of Biological Sciences—Conference on the 
Terminology of Genetics and Cytology Paris 
” July 21 International Union of Biological Sciences—13th International 
Congress of Zoology Stockholm 
In July Inter-American Housing Conference Santiago 
(tentative) 
In July International Union of Biological Sciences—General Assembly Stockholm 
g 


In late July 
From Aug. 8 


Pan American Union—third Inter-American Travel Congress 
International Union of Biological Sciences—eighth International 


Buenos Aires 


Entomological Congress Stockholm 
” Aug. 10 International Astronomical Union—seventh General Assembly Zurich 
In Aug. International Penal and Penitentiary Commission Berne 
” Sept. 7 U.S. Government—Inter-American Conference on the Conser- Denver, 
vation of Renewable and Natural Resources Colo:ado 
From Sept. 20 U.S. Government—fifth International Conference of Directors Pittsburgh, 
of Mine Safety Research Stations Penna. 
In Sept. International Association for Bridge and Structural Engineering Liege 
In Sept. International Criminal Police Commission Prague 
In Sept. Pan-American Sanitary Organization—Executive Committee Mexico City 
In Sept. Pan-American Sanitary Organization—Directing Council Mexico City 
In Sept. International Union of Biological Sciences—Conference on Utrecht, 
Problems and Aspects of Taxonomy in Botany Netherlands 
From Oct. 12 International Bureau of Weights and Measures—ninth General Paris & Sevres, 
France 


Conference on Weights and Measures 


Buenos Aires 


° Oct. 15 Pan-American Institute of Geography and History—fourth Pan- 
(tentative) American Consultation on Cartography 
From Nov. 15 Caribbean Commission—-West Indian Conference—third session Guadaloupe, 
F.W.I. 
In late 1948 Pan-American Institute of Geography and History—first Pan- Brazil 





American Consultation on Geography 
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International Non-Governmental Organizations 


Date 

1948 

From June 2 
”" June 3 
”~ June 3 
”~ June 4 
”* June 7 
”" June 7 
™ Jone 7 
* June 8 
° June 10 
° June 13 
* June 14 
” June 15 
”° June 16 
” June 20 
” June 28 
* June 28 

End of June 

From July 1 
* July 3 
” July 7 
2) Tee 1s 
”» July 8 
*  Jols Ez 
° July 23 

From Aug. 1 
° Aug. 20 
” Aug. 30 
” Sept. 4 
”- Oct. 5 
” Oct. 6 


International Chamber of Cormmerce—Committee on Primary 
Products and International Markets 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Monetary 
Relations 

International Chamber of Commerce—-Commission for the In- 
ternational Protection of Industrial Property 

International Chamber of Commerce—Special Co-ordinating 
Committee for the ITO Charter 

International Chamber of Commerce 
the 11th Congress 

International Chamber of Commerce 
Commission 

International Chamber of Commerce 

International Chamber of Commerce—68th session of the Coun- 
cil 

World Power Conference—International Commission on Larg2 
Dams—third Congress on Large Dams 


Program Commission of 
Officers of the Budget 


Budget Commission 


International Organization of Industrial Employers— Executive 


Committee 
International Union of Official Travel Organizetions—third 
International Conference of National Travel Organizations 
International Container Bureau—Interim Commission 
International Organization of Industrial Employers 
Council 
International Federation for Housing and Town Planning—In- 
ternational Congress on Housing and Town Planning 
Advisory Com- 


General 


International Organization for Standardization 
mittee 28: Coordination of Insulation 

International Chamber of Commerce—Commission on Distribu- 
tion: Sub-Committee on Professional Training 

International Container Bureau—-General Assembly 

International Union of Family Organizations—General Assem- 
bly and Studies Conference 

International Organization for Standardization 
mittee 30: Extra High Voltages 

International Organization for Standardization 
mittee 31: Flameproof Enclosures 

International Organization for Standardization 
mittee 32: Fuses 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom—Inter- 
national Executive Committee 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom—TInter- 
national Summer School 

World Organization of the Teaching Profession 
gates’ Assembly 

World Federation of United Nations Associations 
nual Summer School 

International Red Cross Committee 
Conference 

International Law Association 


World Council of Churches 


Advisory Com- 
Advisory Com- 


Advisory Com- 


Second Dele- 
Second An- 
seventeenth International 


43rd Conference 
First Assembly 


International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Advert’sing 
Commission on_ Distri- 


International Chamber of Commerce 
bution 


Place 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 


Paris 
Paris 


Stockholm & 
Trollhattan, 
Sweden 

San Francisco 


Oslo 


Paris 
San Francisco 


Zurich 
Paris 


Paris 
Paris 


Geneva 

Paris 

London 

London 

Geneva 

Schiers, 
Switzerland 

London 

Geneva 

Stockholm 


Brussels 
Amsterdam 
Paris 

Paris 











